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THE UNSEEN CORD. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


There is an unseen cord which binds 
The whole wide world together; 
Through every human life it winds— 

This one mysterious tether. 

It links all races and all lands 
Throughout their span allotted ; 
And death alone unties the strands 
Which God himself has knotted. 


However humble be your lot, 
Howe'’er your hands are fettered, 
You caunot think a noble thought 
But all the world is bettered. 
With every impulse, deed, or word 
Wherein love blends with duty, 
A message speeds along the cord 
That gives the earth more beauty. 


Your unkind thought, your selfish deed, 
Is felt in farthest places ; 

There are no solitudes where greed 
And wrong can hide their faces. 

There are no separate lives; the chain, 
Too subtle for our seeing, 

Unites us all upon the plane 
Of universal being. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Grange, at its recent meet- 
ing in Concord, N. H., adopted a strong 
reeolution in favor of woman suffrage. 


~~ 
> 





The recent election for school commit- 
tee in Boston was a‘‘clean sweep”’ for the 
Democrats with the exception of Mrs. Dr. 
Keller and Messrs. Nichols and Bennett. 
Although Mrs. Dr. Keller was also on the 
Democratic ticket, she seems to have re- 
ceived but few Democratic votes. These 
three candidates owe their election to the 
coéperation of the Independent Women 
Voters or the Public School Association 
with the Republicans. The antagonism to 
women on the part of the small politicians 
who scramble for seats on the school 
board was evident. There was any amount 
of “trading” among the different candi- 
dates and their friends. Yet Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames, who had only the non-partisan 
nominations, received 22,964 votes, run- 
ning far in advance of her tickets. 





One element of weakness was the lack 
of union among the friends of reform. 
The action of the Republican convention 
made conference impossible. The Public 
School Association altogether ignored the 
Independent Women Voters, neither con- 
ferring with them before making nomina- 
tions, nor so much as naming their exist- 
ence in subsequent meetings, with the 
single exception of Mr. Capen, although 
the women voters, as the returns show, 
secured much the larger number of votes. 
Yet four of the nominees of the Public 
School Association had been originally 
nominated by the women voters in former 
years. If these two bodies had agreed 
upon a common ticket instead of wasting 
25,000 votes on Messrs. Billings and Bart- 
lett, the combination could have elected 
three more members of the board, includ- 
ing Mrs. Ames and Messrs. Allen and 
Page. 








The result illustrates the need of full 
suffrage for women. Where they have 
only school suffrage, their vote is compara- 
tively small, and therefore their wishes 
are not much regarded by the party man- 
agers. But in every State where women 
have full suffrage they vote as generally 
as do the men, and their wishes are re- 
garded in the party nominations, With 
half the children in the Boston schools 
girls, and with nine-tenths of the teach- 
ers women, there are now only two wom- 
en on the school board of 24 members. 
Wherever full suffrage has been granted 
to women, one of the first results has 
been a great increase in the number of 
women serving on educational boards. 
Meanwhile, it is worthy of notice that the 
Boston Republicans this year did not elect 
a single candidate who had not been first 
nominated by the Independent Women 
Voters. 





This week the Christmas advertising 
crowds out much interesting matter, in- 
cluding the State correspondence, 





One of the results of woman suffrage in 
New Zealand has been to secure equitable 
divorce laws. Hitherto, New Zealand 
law has followed English law, by which 
infidelity on the part of the wife entitles 
the husband to a divorce, but infidelity 
on the part of the husband does not en- 
title the wife to one, unless gross cruelty 
can be proved in addition. New Zealand, 
where women have obtained Parliamen- 
tary suffrage, has vow abolished this in- 
justice, and has made the divorce law the 
same for husbands and wives. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. was held at 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, last Tuesday afternoon. There was 
a large attendance, although the Massa 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was holding a meeting with an at- 
tractive programme in Park Street Church 
at the same hour, which it was feared 
would draw away our audience. William 
Lloyd Garrison read an able paper on 
‘“‘Imperialism,’’ which was followed by a 
lively discussion. Refreshments and a 
social hour closed a very enjoyable meet- 
ing. 

The last Fortnightly in December is 
omitted because it comes so near Christ- 
mas; hence there will be no more Fort- 
nightlies till January. 

—— mem. —— 


HON. 8. T. CORN ON SUFFRAGE. 

A Massachusetts woman lately addressed 
a letter to Judge Samuel T. Corn, of the 
Wyoming Supreme Court, asking whether 
the bad and ignorant women vote more 
generally than the good and intelligent, 
and whether any of the other predicted 
evils have happened. Judge Corn writes 
in reply: 

I can answer your questions in the neg- 
ative, without any reservation whatever. 
And, while there are a few men here who 
do not thoroughly approve woman suf- 
frage, I do not think there is one in the 
State who would seriously answer them 
otherwise. 

Women of all classes very generally 
vote. Bad women do not obtrude their 
presence at the polls, and I do not now 
remember ever to have seen a distinctively 
bad woman casting her vote. 

Woman suffrage has no injurious effect 
upon the home or the family that I have 
ever heard of during the twelve years I 
have resided in the State. It does not 
take so much of women’s time as to inter- 
fere with their domestic duties, or with 
their church or charitable work. It does 
not impair their womanliness, or make 
them less satisfactory as wives and moth- 
ers. They do not have less influence, or 
enjoy less respect and consideration 
socially. My impression is that they 
read the daily papers and inform them- 
selves upon public questions much more 
generally than women elsewhere. 

Woman suffrage has certainly had no 
bad results. On the other hand, it has 
not revolutionized or reconstructed soci- 
ety. But it has had the effect almost 
entirely to exclude notoriously bad or 
immoral men from public office in the 
State. Parties refuse to nominate such 
men upon the distinct ground that they 
cannot obtain the women’s vote. 

The natural result of such conditions is 
to increase the respect in which women 
are held, and not to diminish it. They 
are a more important factor in affairs, and 
therefore more regarded. It is generally 
conceded, I think, that women have a 
higher standard of morality and right 
living than men. And,as they have a say 
in public matters, it has a tendency to 
make men respect their standard, and in 
some degree to attempt to attain to it 
hemselves. eee 

I have never been an enthusiastic advo- 





cate of woman suffrage as a cure for all 
the ills that afflict society; but I give you 
in entire candor my impressions of it from 
my observation in this State. It is diffi- 
cult to make any one not residing here 
understand the entire absence of the ob- 
jectionable features which it is supposed 
must attend the institution. They sim- 
ply do not exist. 








— > —-— 


HELEN GOULD AND CONGRESS. 


Miss Helen Gould has greatly endeared 
herself to the American people by her 
many quiet deeds of beneficence, and 





HON. JAMES B. BRADWELL 


BY MRS, BESSIE BRADWELL HELMER. 

To one viewing the grandeur and majes- 
ty of this fair city of the West, Chicago, it 
seems incredible that it has arisen in the 
span of man’s life, a marvel that pioneers 
live who can on memory’s tablet efface 
the picture of this cosmopolitan giant, and 
see in its stead a straggling little hamlet, 
just reclaimed from a trackless prairie 
peopled with Indians. 

Such a pioneer is James B. Bradwell. 














HON. JAMES B. BRADWFLL AND GRANDDAUGHTER. 








especially of late by her large contribu- 
tions and earnest work in behalf of our 
sick and wounded soldiers. When Gen- 
eral Wheeler presented to the National 
House of Representatives a resolution ex- 
tending the thanks of Congress to Miss 
Gould, and authorizing the President to 
give her a gold medal in recognition of 
her patriotic services, his action met with 
much public approval. 

Certain members of Congress are said 
to be opposed to Gen. Wheeler’s resolu- 
tion because it is without precedent. The 
thanks of Congress have never yet been 
extended to a woman, and as a resolution 
of thanks from Congress gives the recipi- 
ent the privileges of the floor in the Sen- 
ate and House, a considerable number of 
Congressmen object to thanking Miss 
Gould. This antiquated prejudice, how- 
ever, is meeting with the ridicule it de- 
serves. Even in conservative parts of the 
country, the newspapers make fun of the 
Congressmen who are afraid it would be 
a “dangerous precedent’’ to thank a wo- 
man. The Philadelphia Ledger says: 

This is a puerile reason. In a case of 
this kind, and with a woman like Miss 
Gould, the sooner a precedent is estab- 
lished the better. It can do no harm to the 
members to admit the lady to the privileges 
of the floor; on the contrary, if she should 
choose to take advantage of it, the chances 
are that the members would be greatly 
benefited by her presence. Gen. Wheeler's 
resolution should be passed as promptly 
as it fitly was presented. Miss Gould’s 
great and unselfish services call for the 
most generous recognition, even to the 
extent of the establishment of a precedent. 

The Philadelphia Times says: 

It is quite time that Congress should 
get over the lingering relics of the Dark 
Ages which refuse to women who gain 
eminent distinction in philanthropy or 
other beneficent efiorts the just recogni- 
tion that is generously accorded to men. 
If Miss Gould were a man, there would 
not be a dissenting vote against giving her 
the thanks of Congress and the proposed 
medal, and what possible excuse can be 
given in this evening of the nineteenth 
century for refusing them to her solely 
because she is a woman? 

If no woman has ever yet been thanked 
by Congress, there have been many women 
who have deserved to be—notably Clara 
Barton and Anna Ella Carroll. By all 
means let a precedent be established in 
the case of Miss Gould. A. S. B. 





His parents were Thomas and Elizabeth 
Gutridge Bradwell. The family left Eng- 
land when James was sixteen months old, 
and settled in Utica, N. Y. There they 
resided until 1833, when they removed to 
Jacksonville, Ill. They went from Jack- 
sonville to Wheeling, Lll., in May, 1834, 
and although the distance was only two 
hundred and fifty miles, it took twenty- 
one days to make the journey. 

His father was a man of great strength 
of character, keen wit, and a leader 
among the early settlers; his mother, a 
woman of rare beauty and refined tastes. 
Very lonely indeed was life on those 
broad prairies, and many times the brave 
woman choked back the tears as she 
thought of the comfortable home she had 
left in old England, and contrasted it with 
the dangers and hardships of a pioneer’s 
life. James, the only son, was the eldest 
in a family of six children. The school of 
experience in his youth was destined to 
make him self-reliant and courageous. 

Under the teachings of a religious 
mother, James had a deep and abiding 
faith in the efficacy of prayer, his belief 
taking a decidedly practical turn at times. 
Once, when he was only eight years old, 
the wagon was sent to Chicago for pro- 
visions. Five days elapsed and no tidings 
came fromthe absent ones. The settlers 
were without food. The little fellow who, 
even at that early age, was a fine shot, felt 
that he must make an effort to provide, so 
he had his mother load the gun for him, 
and started forth on his hunt. Seeing 
two prairie chickens, he prayed, “O 
Father, if you will just let me bring down 
those two chickens with one shot, I'll give 
your starving minister the choice of the 
pair!” The trigger was pulled and down 
came the two chickens, a direct answer 
to James’ prayer, as he believed. Imme- 
diately he twok the chickens to Elder 
Snow, and told him of the circumstances, 
and he relates that the good minister took 
a long time to examine the two chickens 
carefully, in order to be sure that he got 
the better one, in accordance with the 
boy’s compact. And then there were the 
terrible experiences which seared his soul 
and made a man of him ere his time, when 
he awoke at night to find the cabin sur- 
rounded with hostile Indians, to see his 
father preparing to protect his little flock 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ADELAIDE WITHERINGTON, of Mel- 
rose, has on hand a few copies of Mrs. 
Livermore’s Autobiography, which can 
be obtained of her without any delay in 
procuring them from the publisher. Ad- 
dress her at Melrose, Mass. 

Mrs. GLessNER Moore BRADY has 
been appointed circuit clerk of Vernon 
County, Mo., by Gov. Stephens, in place 
of her husband, H. C. Brady, who died 
soon after his reélection as clerk of the 
Circuit Court of the county for a four- 
year term. 

Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, whose 
article on ‘‘The Care of Dependent Chil- 
dren’’ will be found in another column, 
was chairman of the “‘Child-Saving Sec- 
tion of the International Congress of 
Charity and Correction” at the-World’s 
Fair in Chicago. 

Mrs. ROOSEVELT has so much faith in 
her husband, and admires him so heartily, 
that the newspaper caricatures of him 
amuse her instead of annoying her. It is 
said that no one enjoys them better than 
she, and that she cuts them out and has 
filled a scrapbook with them. 

JULIA COLLITON FLEWELLYN, of Lock- 
port, N. Y., has written a new drama, 
entitled “It is the Law.’’ The plot deals 
with the law that gives to the father the 
first right to a child, and is closely inter- 
woven with the temperance question. The 
play is perhaps the most forcible argu- 
ment ever brought against that unjust 
law. 

CARMEN SILVA, Queen of Roumania, 
will celebrate her fifty-fifth birthday on 
Dec. 29, with the publication of a book of 
folklore, consisting of stories and legends 
connected with the forests, towns, and 
customs of her country. The birthday 
celebration will include a banquet to the 
poor children of Bucharest and a recep- 
tion to the literati of Roumania. 

Miss HELEN GOULD is said to be the 
leading factor in another philanthropic 
movement just started in New York, an 
employment department where honorably 
discharged soldiers needing work will be 
helped to obtain it. Already a large num- 
ber have applied, and an investigation 
shows that a majority of the men actually 
left their employment to enlist. Places 
have been found for some of them, and will 
be found for more. 

Miss Lucy S, Conant has held an exhi- 
bition this week, at 5 Park Street, of 
monotypes and water-colors. For the 
monotypes Miss Conant uses zinc plates, 
oil-mixed paint, and wet etching-paper. 
As the method she uses rarely permits the 
printing of more than a single impression, 
each print has all the individuality of a 
water-color or an ordinary picture in oils. 
This artist’s water-color work is well 
known, alive as it is with the homely 
peace of those quiet country scenes she 
loves to study—the Concord meadows, the 
picturesque roads of Ipswich. 

CLARA BARTON has but lately received 
from the French Red Cross the last of the 
money raised by it, about $23,800, for the 
men wounded in our war. In acknowledg- 
ing the gift Miss Barton wrote to the 
president: “I am not surprised that our 
great sister, the Republic beyond the sea, 
should be the first to perceive our danger 
and to extend us her hand; she has 
always acted so. But what has touched 
me most profoundly is the impartiality of 
your feelings and the perfect equality of 
your aid towards our wounded and those 
of our Spanish brethren, who, I fear, need 
it more than we. For us all, then, let the 
noble Red Cross of France receive our 
thanks.” 

Miss CLARA Conway, of Memphis, is 
prominently named for State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Tennes- 
see. No better choice could be made. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, and North 
Dakota have all tried women in this posi- 
tion, and have found them a success. A 
Memphis paper says: “The appointment 
of a woman has the effect of eliminating 
politics from the schools, or, at least, of 
taking the schools out of politics, and as 
this has been demanded by the people for 
many years, there is reason to believe that 
the reform will be reached this year. If 
the appointment is made on merit and 
capacity, it is quite probable that the can- 
didates themselves would accord it to Miss 
Conway, and if this distinguished edu- 
cator and organizer is chosen, the public 
schools of Tennessee, from the humblest 
‘old field school’ to the most pretentious, 
will feel the impetus of new life, and enjoy 
the sensation of a healthier and more 
complete existence.” 
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(Concluded from First Page. 
to the last, standing guard against the 
barred door with the loaded shot-gun, to 
hear the quick command, “Heat the 


poker red hot, Jim, and help me keep | 


them at bay,” to hear the door creaking 
under the weight of the Indians, to feel 
that death was near, so very near. And 
the man who had so little of beauty in his 
childhood, who so early faced life’s hard 
struggles, as he recounts this story clings 
closer to the little grandchild who in her 
day, surrounded by his loving care, finds 
life so sweet, so full of joy. 

When the broad prairies were cultivated 
and teemed with the golden harvest, 
brighter days came for the brave boy. A 
number of years he spent in farm work, 
splitting rails, breaking prairie, mowing 
and cradling in the old-fashioned way, 
which aided to give him that strength of 
body and mind, making possible to-day 
the strong man of seventy, who, hale and 
hearty, busily occupied with his work, 
announces that he wishes ‘‘to die in the 
harness, not to rust out.” 

His early education was obtained in a 
log schoolhouse; later it was continued 
in Wilson’s Academy in Chicago, and 
completed in Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill. To the little brick schoolhouse near 
his home came a new teacher, one uniting 
a charming and gracious personality with 
strength of character and mental poise, a 
rare woman, of a wisely progressive spirit, 
who was destined for a distinguished ca- 
reer. Myra Colby inspired in James Brad- 
well a love and devotion that knew no 
change during all the happy years of their 
united lives. They were married in May, 
1852, and removed to Memphis, Tenn., 
where they remained two years. While 
here the sorrowful scenes daily enacted in 
the slave mart, which was opposite their 
home, intensified the feeling of these two 
abolitionists for this hated system. Re- 
turning to Chicago in 1854, James was 
admitted to the Illinois bar, and soon suc- 
ceeded in building up a large and lucra- 
tive practice. In 1861 he was elected 
county judge of Cook County by a larger 
majority than any judge had ever received 
in the county up to that time, and in 1865 
was reélected for four years. While on 
the bench he ranked as a probate jurist 
second only to that distinguished surro- 
gate, Alexander Bradford, of New York. 
He brought order and system into the 
court’s procedure, and instituted many 
important reforms in the rules. He was 
noted for his sterling integrity and fear- 
lessness. The orphan and the widow 
found in him a zealous friend, carefully 
guarding their property and interests; the 
poor, a sympathetic judge, studying how 
to save them costs; but the evil-doer, who 
had designs on the property of his charges, 
found him stern and unrelenting. He was 
the first judge to hold, during the war, 
that a marriage made during slavery was 
valid upon emancipation, and that the 
issue of such a marriage was legitimate 
upon emancipation and would inherit 
from the emancipated parents; or, in other 
words, that the civil rights of slaves, 
being suspended during slavery, revived 
upon emancipation. The fact that there 
was no precedent for his decision did not 
worry him in the least. He wrote: 

Were there a thousand of these deci- 
sions made under this influence, in favor 
of slavery and against the conclusions I 
have come to in this case, I would brush 
them aside as I would a spider’s web, and 
decide this case upon what I consider to 
be the first principles of law,—justice and 
humanity. 

This opinion was delivered in the case 
of Matt C. Jones, and was published ap- 
provingly in the London Solicitor’s Jour- 
nal, and fully endorsed, ten years after it 
was rendered, by Mr. Joel Prentiss 
Bishop in one of his valuable works. His 
interest in the welfare of the colored race 
has continued throughout the years. His 
article, written two years ago, on ‘The 
Colored Lawyers at the Chicago Bar,”’ 
made such a remarkable showing that it 
was framed and hung up at the Nashville 
Exposition. 

He was for many years an influential 
member of the Illinois Legislature, and 
aided in securing the passage of a number 
of measures for the benefit of the State 
and city of his adoption. He introduced 
and secured the passage of a bill making 
women eligible to all school offices, and 
also a bill making women eligible to be 
appointed notaries public. Holding the 
most advanced views as to the rights of 
women, he has, throughout his long and 
useful life, bent every energy, and labored 
in season and out of season, in whatever 
position he might occupy, whether as 
trustee of a college, member of a commit- 
tee, as citizen, lawyer, judge, legislator, 
or editor, to do all in his power to advance 
this interest. 

His varied career in many fields of ac- 
tivity may be appreciated by briefly re- 
counting the many positions he has filled. 
He has held many offices in charitable and 
other institutions; presided the first day 
at Cleveland, during the organization of 
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the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion; was chairman of the Arms and 


and what is intended as an advance move- 
ment in civilization should not ignore 


Trophy Department of the Northwestern | truths which have important issues. 


Sanitary Commission and Soldiers’ Home | 


Fair of 1865, which made nearly half a 
million dollars for the needy soldiers; 
president of the Soldiers’ Home Board; 
one of the founders of the Union League 
Club of Chicago, and president of its first 
board of directors; was president of the 
Chicago Rifle Club, and for many years 
the best rifle shot in Chicago; president 
of the Chicago Photographic Society and 
chairman of the Committee on Photog- 
raphy of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
as a’ process artist having few superiors; 
has held many Masonic offices, being a 
33d degree Mason, an honorary member 
of the Supreme Council at Boston, and an 
honorary member of Ancient Ebor Pre- 
ceptory at York, England; was president 
of the Chicago Press Club, president and 
one of the three honorary members of the 
Chicago Bar Association, and president 
and for many years the historian of the 
Illinois State Bar Association. 

His is a many-sided and genial charac- 
ter, strong, progressive, forceful. In his 
reforms, seeking no middle ground, he 
strikes straight at the root of the evil. 
Ever persistent, sometimes aggressive 
even to the point of antagonism, he has 
in a marked degree “enthusiasm, the ge- 
nius of sincerity, without which,” says 
Bulwer Lytton, “truth accomplishes no 
victories.” 

After the death of his dearly beloved 
wife, in 1894, he became the editor of the 
Chicago Legal News, which Myra Brad- 
well founded. In the loneliness of his de- 
clining years he finds deep solace in the 
companionship of the little grandchild 
who bears the name of the sainted grand- 
mother. 
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EFFORT FOR THE CURFEW. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The protection of children, and, inci- 
dentally, the maintenance of an orderly 
community, are certainly matters that ap- 
peal to the interests of women, and even 
the sternest objector to feminine interfer- 
ence with public affairs cannot gainsay the 
right of the sex to exert its influence in 
behalf of the boys and girls, and for the 
social welfare. 

That both the right of the citizens to 
quiet, decorous conduct in the public 
streets at night, and the well-being of 
children, are now disregarded in Boston, 
is the claim advanced by certain residents 
of the New England metropolis, and for 
the purpose of remedying present condi- 
tions, the Charlestown Woman Suffrage 
League has taken the initiative step in 
circulating a petition to the City Council 
of Boston, asking that a curfew law be 
enacted and enforced. 

That a city ordinance may be secured, 
it will be necessary that other portions of 
Boston shall coédperate with Charlestown, 
and it is hoped that women’s societies in 
other districts will actively follow the ex- 
ample set by the Charlestown Woman 
Suffrage League,—a League that may well 
inspire zeal fur the best interests of all 
classes of citizens, inasmuch as its mem- 
bers live under the shadow of Bunker 
Hill, and are daily inspired by the sight of 
the noble shaft that stands for the free- 
dom which Americans hold so dear, and 
which is equally typical of rightful inde- 
pendence to women as to men. 

S. MARIA PICKERING. 





THE LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

There has lately been incorporated, 
with headquarters in New York City, a 
“League for Social Service.” It has an 
excellent object, since it is intended ‘‘to 
educate public opinion and the popular 
conscience.”’ Its method ‘includes the 
preparation and systematic distribution 
of literature, a bureau of information, and 
a lecture bureau.” 

To do this work well, it is necessary to 
make accurate statements of facts, and 
with the prospectus now being circulated 
goes a leaflet, entitled “The Ruler of 
America,” in which there are some seri- 
ous misstatements, as follows: ‘The 
People made the Government.” ‘The 
People, armed and disciplined, is the 


army.” “The People is the Fountain of 
Honor.”’ “The People is the Ultimate 
Appeal.” 


Every one is untrue. For ‘‘People’”’ we 
should read ‘‘Men,” or ‘‘Half of the peo- 
ple.”” Then the ‘‘catechism” which the 
leaflet proposes as ‘‘a proper patriotic ex- 
ercise” for the schools will be complete, 
and the children can pursue its further 
logic. This change should be made in ac- 
cordance with a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States made some 
years ago in answer to an appeal from the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, that ‘‘women were persons.” 
The latter court was sustained in its po- 
sition. 

Persons are synonymous with people, 





Mariana W. CHAPMAN. 
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FOOD ECONOMY AND WAGE-EARNERS. 


BY JULIET HARRIS. 


i. 

We have already spoken of the common 
and wilful purchase of high-priced food 
—something which we may have all 
observed, but which is startlingly revealed 
in Professor Atwater’s Dietary Studies for 
New York City, 1895. The very first 
study is striking. The subjects were a 
mechanic’s family of father, mother, and 
three danghters, of eleven and eight years, 
and of eight months. The mother’s ill- 
ness threw most of the responsibility of 
housekeeping on the eleven-year-old girl, 
and this makes it no matter of wonder 
that the family was careless and shiftless, 
badly housed, and on the relief books. 
The study shows this family of five spend- 
ing thirty-one dollars a month for food, 
not including condiments and beverazes, 
—a sum that gains in significance when 
we realize that their rental was twelve 
dollars, and the man’s earnings, when he 
had work, only fifty dollars a month. 
The investigators are convinced that food 
sufficient to meet the needs of a man at 
moderate work for a day can be got at a 
cost of from fifteen to twenty cents, and 
they know of a professional man, in com- 
fortable circumstances, the food for whose 
family costs only eighteen cents per man 
per day, about half as much as that of the 
mechanic’s family. The comparison gains 
in force when we learn that the man was 
out of work at the time of the study. 

To look at this in detail—fifty- six per 
cent. (eighteen cents) of the cost of the 
day’s food was spent on animal food. 
One finds such articles as these recorded 
on thelist: Chicken, shad, oranges, canned 
asparagus, beans at five cents a pound 
(when wheat flour was worth two cents a 
pound), and prepared flour at from five to 
seven cents a pound. There was much 
fish bought too, and of it only the shad- 
herring, that happened to be abundant, 
was economical. Breast of veal was an- 
other stroke of good fortune to the girl, 
for this was sold at the extremely low 
price of four cents a pound. The child 
had a third happy inspiration in buying 
peanuts, which, even at the exorbitant 
price of eighteen cents a pound, furnished 
more protein for ten cents than any of the 
other food except the breast of veal. Of 
course, protein is the most expensive part 
of any one’s dietary, but in this its cost 
was unduly high. The food purchased 
by this family furnished one quarter more 
nutriment than was needed by a man at 
moderate work; and ten per cent. of this 
excess was thrown away, the rest uselessly 
or injuriously eaten, and of the wasted 
protein practically all came from the 
animal food, the investigators affirm. The 
food that was eaten contained twenty-five 
per cent. of protein and six hundred 
calorics fuel value per man per day more 
than required by a man at moderate work. 
Now, in the first place, economy could 
have been exercised in the amount pur- 
chased, for it could have been reduced 
twenty-five or thirty per cent.; then there 
should have been wiser selection of food, 
from the nutritive and pecuniary points 
of view; and last, care in the preparation 
that would decrease table and kitchen 
wastes. Had the little housekeeper been 
discerning, she would never have bought 
such things as chicken and shad, canned 
asparagus, radishes, and jelly, but would 
have purchased largely of peas and beans, 
rice, wheat flour, and the cheaper cuts of 
meat. All this with skilful preparation 
would mean no less palatability, and surely 
an advantage to health. 

I chose this study for many reasons. 
Not only does it show that weakness for 
high-priced food and the prejudices of 
the palate, already commented upon, but 
it brings out clearly the disadvantages 
under which the poor struggle. What 
can we expect of this poor little eleven- 
year-old but utter ignorance of the whole 
matter of nutrition, and impulsive action 
upon the whim and taste of the moment? 
Her unskilfulness in preparation is no 
more surprising. In such families as this, 
too, there is likely to be no planning for the 
meal until it is too late to cook anything 
requiring time; and one finds in this a 
ready explanation of the fact that people 
are not in the habit of using the cheaper 
cuts of meat, which must be made into 
soups and stews, or the cereals and the 
legumes, which all need long cooking. As 
meal time approaches, the child is prob- 
ably sent out to get what may strike her 
fancy. Beside lack of time, there is often 
lack of utensils. 

The tables in this study show, too, to 
what imposition on the part of trades- 
men the poor are subjected. This child 
had to pay over fifteen cents a pound for 
round steak, when the very best can be 
got for twelve and a half, eighteen for 
mutton, and seventeen for chicken. Other 





tables show that one family gets less than 
half as much dried beans for ten cents as 
another, and that one pays as much for 
stale bread as another for fresh; perhaps, 
tov, for stale bread of which we find this 
sort of a description: ‘‘Two old hags, 
camping on the pavement, are dispensing 
stale bread, baked not in loaves, but in 
the shape of big wreaths, like exagger- 
ated crullers, out of bags of dirty bed 
ticks.”” Doctor Atkinson insists that day 
laborers in buying bread at seven and a 
half cents a pound pay three times as much 
for the actual nutriment as they would if 
they made it from flour, at six dollars a 
barrel. Of course, one must notice here 
again that the wage-earner’s wife may be 
forced to work in a factory, and may have 
no time or skill for cooking. 

One finds so many telling examples of 
unwise purchase that one can hardly re- 
frain from citing a host of them; but this, 
from the Massachusetts Report of the 
Bureau of Labor, 1886, is the last: 

A Lowell factory operative spent two 
hundred dollars of his income on food, 
wasting it for costly meats, sugar, butter, 
and fine flour, instead of buying well 
chosen cuts of meat, beans, peas, and oat- 
meal, which would have given better 
nutriment and left one hundred dollars 
for better shelter and better clothing of 
the poor little wife, who, they tell us, had 
had no new gown since her mariiage 
seven years before. 

Now, as to the one-sidedness of the 
ordinary dietary: the doctors seem agreed 
that we indulge in too much fuel-giving 
food. Atkinson is as emphatic as At- 
water in this, and gives some significant 
figures. He finds the usual ration of a 
single day at the average cost, like this: 
1-2—1 pound meat, poultry, or fish, varying 

as to kind or quality, costing on the ~~. 


erage . . « « 
12-3 pints of milk 


1-2—1 1-2 of butter ° ° ° - 5e 
1-2—3-+4 of cheese 

1 $88 every other day . ‘ ° ° - lee 
3-4—1 pound bread . ° ° ° - 21-2c 
Vegetables and roots . + «+ « 2—21-2c 
— and syrup . ° . ° ° - 2c 

Salt, spice, fruit, etc. ° ° ° - 11-2—2¢ 


Not to exaggerate, he reduces this to 22 
cents, and divides the day’s wage after 
this fashion: 


- 22c 


Food . 

Clothing . + 664-100c 
Rent ° . Te 
Fuel . ° . 250-100c 
Sundries . + 424-100c 


42 38-100e 

Now Atwater’s analysis of the ration 
gives forty per cent. as unnecessary. All 
the pork, one half the sugar, or one half 
the potatoes (these understood in the gen- 
eral headings alone) could be spared, and 
would reduce the cost from twenty-two to 
fifteen cents,—something which might 
change the proportions so: 


Food. ° . ° . 15¢ 
Clothing ° + 6 64-100c 
Rent ° -lde 
Fuel. . . 250-100c 
Sundries!. + 424-100c 
42 34-100 


Figures are formidable, I know, but 
they are suggestive. A table of Atkin- 
son’s, for example, is significant, after 
this fashion: Ina rough and ready way, 
five pounds of corn equal a pound of pork, 
and, ‘“‘by condensing one thousand pounds 
of corn into two hundred pounds of pork, 
to save transportation charges,” as the 
phrase is, we gain forty pounds of fat ata 
loss of eighty-two pounds of protein, and 








! 
| six hundred and eighty pounds of carbo- 


hydrates, of potential energy three-quar- 
ters of the whole! So we practically 
throw away a lot of protein, the most val- 
uable fuod principle, and with it much 
carbohydrate and energy,—this merely to 
increase our already great excess of fats, 
All ata marked expense! 

But we are even more foolish than this, 
Atwater asserts that we waste enough 
at the store and in the house to make us 
wealtby, if we would save. The state- 
ment in The Chemistry and Economy of 
Food that the ordinary dietary equals and 
sometimes exceeds the ration allowed the 
German soldier in the Franco-Prussian 
War is startling, and suggests lamentable 
error. To the abundance and tempting- 
ness of food here seems due this excess, 
injurious economically and hygienically. 

As one reads Dr. Atkinson’s forceful 
denunciations, one fancies that we are 
just beginning to learn how to cook,—if, 
indeed, we have even begun. His cry is 
against that infernal machine, the Ameri- 
can frying-pan, with its rapid way of 
cooking that toughens the fibre and dissi- 
pates flavor. His rules for making a 
cooking apparatus and preparing food 
have a certain interest. (By the way, all 
the scientific progress in these lines has 
been made by men.) 

1, Take a paper box, then take some 
heat from a lamp, put it into the box, and 
keep it there. When you have enough 
heat in the box, having first put the food 
which is to be cooked into suitable pots 
or pans, put them into the box with the 
heat; keep them there until the heat and 
the food are combined; keep up the sup- 
ply of heat from the lamp. 

“2. Take one part gumption and one 
part food; combine them in a dish in 
which the food may be cooked; put that 
dish, as directed by Rule No. 1, into the 
box where the heat is; keep it there 
long enough to cook the food. 

“There is no mystery about either of 
these matters. Any boy or girl can be 
taught in one lesson how to master cer- 
tain simple principles so as to become a 
good plain cook,—provided each already 
possesses the one part, gumption, which 
must be combined with the food.”’ 

Rule No. 1 resulted in the Aladdin 
Oven, with its outer cover of non-metallic, 
non-heat-conducting material (the paper 
box, in a word), and its oil lamp, which 
means vast economy of heat. Women 
ought to value this, and Dr. Atkinson has 
much sympathy with the poor house- 
wife, bustling about the steaming kitchen. 
“Men,” he insists, ‘‘have no right to scold 
their wives, or use swear words about the 
cook, and find fault with their meals in a 
constant and pernicious way, if they only 
supply them with apparatus to cook with 
that is not fit to be used, or which is so 
infernal in the heat that it generates as to 
make it no wonder that those who have 
been of an angelic type and temper before 
beginning to keep house, should exhibit a 
capacity of another kind afterwards, 
which may vex a patient man, but ought 
not to cause him to complain.”’ 

Rule No. 2 resulted in that long, slow 
method of cooking, for which is claimed 
higher digestibility (surely in the case of 
meats), retention of natural juices, keep- 
ing of heat below the disrupting or 
“cracking-point” of animal fats, at which 
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are driven off the volatile portions of the 
fats, and the remainder left in an indi- 
gestible condition; and, last, this slow 
cooking fully preserves and develops the 
fine natural flavor of food. 

Now, what can be done? The waste of 
fuel is somewhat excusable, means for 
avoiding it being hardly available by the 
wage-earner. It is startling to learn that 
we use almost as many pounds of fuel as 
of food,—but the American has an aversion 
for codperative schemes of any kind, and 
private economy is uot easily possible yet. 

The lesson we can and must teach, 
however, is that quantity gives no hint of 
nutritive value, and that price is simply 
irrelevant. Then we must preach elo- 
quently on such homely texts as these: 
seventy-five cents spent in flour, corn 
meal, or beans, brings several times the 
quantity of nutriment that a dollar does, 
if spent for meats, fish, or eggs. 

Protein costs from eight to thirty-four 
cents a pound in vegetable foods, from 
eighteen cents to a dollar in animal foods. 
A pound of rice at eight cents gives less 
than half as much potential energy as a 
pound of corn meal at two. 

Cheese and oleomargarine are cheap and 
valuable as compared with meat and 
butter. 

Milk fat is expensive, and skim milk 
has its place in the dietary. 

We must overcome the false pride in 
the matter of eating,—a vanity, did you 
ever think, that almost destroys the good 
old hospitality, since the guest, expected 
or present, compels for appearances’ sake 
a ruinous extravagance. Mere exhortation 
won’t be effective; we must practise as 
well as preach. Dr. Atkinson was not 
ashamed to try. Heis very joyous when 
he says: “I gave a seven-course dinner 
party at my house, a few days ago, to my 
whist club and friends, including oranges 
and coffee, which cost thirteen cents each 
for food material. Each cigar consumed 
after dinner cost more than the dinner.”’ 

We must bring about greater skill in 
cooking, and a willingness to think about 
this matter of eating, and to sacrifice time 
to it. The cheaper cuts of beef. oatmeal, 
flour, and the legumes (for flesh- building) 
sugar, corn meal, and potatoes (for en- 
ergy), require attention and time to be 
made palatable and digestible. Mere 
cheapness is inadequate; there must be 
adaptation to the needs of the user. That 
folk-tale of the fallen count is suggestive. 
You remember how, after he had spent 
his substance, he was deserted by all but 
his wife and daughters, and they retired 
to the only remaining castle. The wife 
could cook only potatoes; so on potatoes 
they breakfasted, dined, and supped. Are 
we surprised to find the poor count soon 
swearing horribly hard? 

Cleanliness and attractiveness of service 
go far to make the coarsest fare tempting. 
Isn’t it Dr. Blythe Mynter who can live on 
sixpence a day, if his sense of the 2s- 
thetic be not offended? 

Yes, the thing is possible. Work carried 
on after the Dietary Studies in New York 
has been effective of helpful changes. 
Miss Davis, of World’s Fair fame, says, 
forcefully: ‘‘The food experiment accom- 
plished one result. Hundreds of people 
from all over the United States found that 
it is not necessary to spend over fifty- 
four cents a day to feed a family of 
five and keep them in good health.” 








\ITERARY NOTICES. 


SALADIN AND THE FALL OF THE KING- 
DOM OF JERUSALEM. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole, M. A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York and London. 1898, Price, $1.50. 


The tedious and depressing succession 
of wars and massacres which has consti- 
tuted the history of Asia Minor for more 
than a thousand years, is brightened by 
occasional gleams of heroism and chivalry. 
Even Mohammedanism has sometimes 
produced characters superior to vulgar 
fanaticism and sensuality. Such an one 
was Saladin, associated forever with Rich- 
ard Coour de Lion in the picturesque pages 
of Sir Walter Scott. The true history and 
achievements of this remarkable man are 
given for the first time in complete and 
separate shape in this beautiful book, 
with its quaint and graphic illustrations. 
Sixty pages are devoted to the ancestry 
and education of Saladin, who was of 
Koordish descent, and founded his empire 
upon the ruins of the Seljuk dynasty in 
the twelfth century. It was his good 
fortune to expel the degenerate Chris- 
tian invaders from the Holy Land, 
and to wrest from their unworthy 
hands the holy places which the 
first Crusade had won from the infi- 
dels. Succeeding Zengy, the fearless 
champion of Islam when its cause 
seemed desperate, Saladin conquered 
Egypt alike from its heretical Musselmans 
and Christian invaders, and devoted his 
energies to the expulsion of Europeans 
from Asia Minor. ‘‘When God gave me 
the land of Egypt,’’ he said, “I was sure 
He meant Palestine for me, also.”’ 

After years of desperate fighting, the 
contest ended. In 1187 not an inch of Pal- 
estine west of the Jordan was in the Mos- 
lems’ hands. In 1192 the whole land was 
theirs except a narrow strip of coast from 
Tyre to Jaffa. ‘tHe reigned unchallenged 
from the mountains of Kurdistan to the 
Libyan desert. Far beyond these borders 
the King of Georgia, the Catholicos of 
Armenia, the Sultan of Konia, and the 
Emperor of Constantinople were eager to 
call him friend and ally.’’ In 1193 he died 
at Damascus, at the age of 55. 

Notwithstanding his wonderful military 
achievements, gentleness was the domi- 
nant note of his character. Not long before 
his death, in dismissing his best-beloved 
son to his provincial government, Saladin 
said to him: 

“My son, | commend thee to the most 
high God, the fountain of all goodness. 
Do His will, for that way lieth peace. 
Abstain from the shedding of blood; trust 
not to that, for blood that is spilt never 
slumbers. Seek to win the hearts of thy 
people, and watch over their prosperity; 
for it is to secure their happiness that 
thou art appointed by God and by me. 
Try to gain the hearts of thy Emirs and 
ministers and nobles. I have become 
great as Iam because I have won men’s 
hearts by gentleness and kindness.”’ 

H. B. B. 








EATS WHAT HE LIKES. 


‘I have been troubled with dyspepsia. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I 
can now eat almost anything I wish. I 
was also troubled with catarrh and could 
not breathe through my nostrils. Since 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I have been 
relieved.” Mrs. F. GERTRUDE NYE, P. O. 
Box 31, River Point, R. I. 


Hoop’s Pitts are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25c. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, im 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. Ssaw, Auice Stone BLAcKWELL, and 

Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mas« 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 











DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh), 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ONE CHRISTMAS STOCKING. 





There was a little daughter once, 
Whose feet were—oh, so small! 
That when the Christmas eve came ‘round, 
They wouldn’t do at all. 
At least, she said they wouldn't do, 
And so she tried another's, 
And, folding her wee stocking up, 
She slyly took her mother’s. 


“T’ll pin this big one here,”’ she said, 
Then sat before the fire, 

Watching the supple, dancing flames, 
And shadows darting by her, 

Till silently she drifted off 
To that queer land, you know, 

Of ‘“‘Nowhere in particular,” 
Where sleepy children go. 


She never knew how Some One came 
And looked his shrewd surprise 

At the wee foot and the stocking— 
So different in size! 

She only knew, when morning dawned, 
That she was safe in bed. 

“It’s Christmas! Ho!” and merrily 
She raised her pretty head. 


“Mamma! Papa! Please come and look! 
A lovely doll, and all!” 
And “See how full the stocking is! 
Mine would have been too small. 
I borrowed this for Santa Claus; 
It isn’t fair, you know, 
To make him wait forever 
For a little girl to grow!” 
St. Nicholas. 








>? 


A SNOWBALL THAT WOULD NOT MELT. 

What a beantiful morning it was when 
Ralph and Mary looked out of their bed- 
room window! The ground was covered 
with the new-fallen snow, and the little 
flakes were still piling themselves up in 
great white masses everywhere. How 
merrily they tapped on the window-pane! 
“What a good time we shall have to- 
gether!” they seemed to say. 

“It’s almost deep enough for our sled, 
Mary; and oh, the snowballs we can 
make!” 

“Yes,’”’ said mamma, as she came in to 
help dress them, ‘‘you can have a good 
time as soon as it is not quite so stormy. 
I’ve been playing snowball this morning.” 

“You, mamma?” Mary asked in sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, and I kept my snowball for you 
to see. It is down in the kitchen, but 
you must wait till after breakfast to see 
it. My snowball will not melt like yours.” 

A snowball in the kitchen, and one that 
would not melt! Did anybody ever hear 
of anything so strange? 

Breakfast was soon over, and mamma 
and the children went to the kitchen. 
Behind the big stove was a small basket. 
Ralph stepped up quietly and peeped in. 
Sure enough, it did look like a white 
snowball lying in the basket, and it was 
only when it raised its head and looked, 
with two sleepy little eyes, right at Mary, 
that she said: “Oh, it’s a little white 
kitten! Where did it come from?” 

Then mamma told them how she had 
opened the door that morning and kitty 
had stepped inside. ‘At first I thought 
it was only a drift of snow blown in by 
the wind, but when I saw the little shiver- 
ing form, I knew what it was. Then I 
gave it something to eat and made a bed 
for itas you see. Do you not think my 
snowball beautiful?” 

“Can we keep it?” asked Ralph. 

“I’m afraid,” said mamma, ‘‘that it has 
another home; it must belong to some 
little girl or boy in the neighborhood. 
When it stops snowing we will try to find 
its real home.” But the merry flakes 
seemed in no hurry to stop, for they came 
flying down all day long. 

But I’m afraid those little flakes fell 
cold and heavy on the spirits of one little 
girl not far from Ralph’s and Mary’s home. 
She was thinking about her little kitty. 
It had gone out to play with the pretty 
white flakes when they began to fall, and 
she had not seen it since. It must surely 
be lost, for the snow was now quite deep, 
and kitty was very small. The tears 
would come into Elsie’s eyes. ‘‘Never 
mind,”’ she thought, ‘“‘perhaps she’ll get 





very hungry, and then she'll be glad to 
come home.”’ 

It was late in the afternoon before the 
snowstorm stopped. Elsie was not long 
in putting on her hood and mittens to 
begin the search. She had not gone far 
before she saw Mary and Ralph coming 
toward her. Kitty lay quietly curled up 
on Mary’s arm, and Elsie clapped her 
hands with joy when she saw them. 
Then Mary told Elsie how kitty had come 
in with the snow. 

Kitty found just as cozy a place on 
Elsie’s arm, and perhaps she did feel a 
little more at home. ‘Wouldn’t Snow- 
ball be a good name. for her?” asked 
Mary. 

“Why, yes,’ said Elsie, “I had only 
called her kitty.’’— Child Garden. 











HUMOROUS. 


As Johnnie Comes Marching Home. 
First Volunteer (of returning decimated 
regiment)—The girls are growing wild 
over us! Second Volunteer (grimly)— 
—Yes—we are remnants.— Life. 


Miss La Fitte—Mr. Spooner is a model 
husband. De Witte—Yes; they say he 
treats his wife as if he were a candidate 
for election and she were a voter.— Puck. 


Perfectly Harmless. Dixz—I once knew 
a young man who smoked fifty cigarettes 
daily without any particular harm result- 
ing therefrom. Hiz—Is it possible! Diz 
—Yes; and the only noticeable effect was 
the death of the smoker.—Chicago News. 


Couldn’t Afford It. “Wot, Bill is the 
engagement off? Ain’t yer friends wid 
her no more?” 

“Oh, Lhad ter break it. She wuz too 
aristocrakit. Nothin’ short of a Astor 
could keep up with her. It would ha’ 
took all my chewin’-gum money just to 
buy her gloves!”’— Harper's Bazar. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


: Carl Faelten, Director. 
AMODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 











From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach ip very short time with your new, simple, 
and practicai method.” EMIL PAvuR. 

“Your thod is ad 


irahile.”’ 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 








For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 


SCHOOL _—<_m. 
458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 











Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore’ L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








Springfield Republican 


An Independent Newspaper 


THE NEW ENGLAND LEADER 


‘The People’ Advocate 





Progressive, Able, Interesting 





DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY 





Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles 





The Republican publishes the news and the 
truth about it every morning of the year. 

It is a comprehensive, attractive, and stirring 
daily record of all the events, wherever the 
occur, and all the new ideas, wherever found, 
which concern and interest the great constitu- 
ency whom it serves. This record is prepared 
with enterprise, intelligence, and taste. The 
true interests of its readers form the para- 
mount rule in the making of The Republi- 
can. It is wholly independent of other obli- 

ations. 

The Republican has made notable headway 
during the past year in circulation and in ma- 
terial equipment. It is stronger and better 
prepared than ever to carry on its great work 
of enlightenment and service in behalf of the 


eople. 

the Republican is firmly rooted in its faith 
inthe American ideas of government and so- 
awe and strenuously —— to their harmful 
modification through dangerous foreign con- 
nections. It has unbounded confidence in the 
advancement of the American ideas. It be- 
lieves that America should conquer the world 
by poo means; that the trade and the up- 
lifting, enlightening influence of the United 
States should extend overywnere. And this 
end, it believes, can be achieved through wise 
national policies and the activities of a free, 
unburdened, industrious and happy people. 

The Republican issues three editions, Dally, 
Sunday,and Weekly. In addition to its ad- 
mirable presentation of general news The Daily 
reports the local news of Western Massachu- 
setts, Northern Connecticut, Southeastern Ver- 
mont, and Southwestern New Hampshire with 
the utmost thoroughness and care. Its edi- 
torial page is strong and able, its literary and 
miscellaneous features are rich, varied, and 
interesting, The Sunday Republican is in 
effect a weekly magazine of excellent litera- 
ture, as well as a superior newspaper. The 
petmony | Republican gives the cream of the 
seven daily issues in all departments, carefully 
edited and ene, and is a valuable news, 
political, and family journal combined. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 
3 cents a copy. 

SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents 
a copy. 

WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents 
a month, 3 cents a copy. 

Specimen copies of either Edition sent free on 
application. The Weekly Republican will 
be sent free for one month to any one who 
wishes to try it. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. 
Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 
A. 5 hr daily in } city 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1877. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. Wesr NEwTon, Mass. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTumorg, 
PENN. pened month, th. te 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Fewees. ae ee cowreee Sar goth ox 
< Halthiel tection, extensive 


For full 
GARMO. P’ 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 
Under Dewey at Manila, Or the War For- 


culars address 
.D. President. 





tunes ofa 
way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Iilustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
interest the 


ry Russell and his fortunes, resul 
in heroic service on the “ Syme ” has ap’ 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the oy | popu! 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so ed 
oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and rich store of historical and 
geogra hical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 


Nothing approaching in martial 
story of Parry’! f 


of the year. 
To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing for the Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. tin Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


Pauline Wyman, + Al Illustrated. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, 1" Dew styles. 


New dies in —_ 
and color. Price Reduced. By SopHire ¥. 


Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. GoRDON PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERI 


By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, > paw 
80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. See; 
Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLEs F. KiNG, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By Sam WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, }¥ Sau Waites 
top, boxed, $1.25 


John Hancock, His Book, Py ARS Ows ae 


thor of “‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


e By Hawalil’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, ty icant. 21 lilustrations 


Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By Hiway Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 
Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp S. Evuis, A.M. Over 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


9 For Ar 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For targe Aw 
supplement to * The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
—_ Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. | 


The 3ist annual convention of the Nation- | 
al Americar Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Grand Rapids, Mich., April 
27 to May 3, 1899. The friends in Michigan 
are making their preparations on the most 
hospitable scale, and free entertainment will 
be provided for all regularly accredited 
delegates. 





—_— 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Make a Christmas present of the 
Woman’s JourNAL to some friend who 
needs to be converted, or to be aroused 
from a lukewarm to an active interest in 
equal rights. You can do this, and at the 
same time supply yourself with other 
Christmas presents to give to other friends, 
in our premiums. 

For one new subscriber, at the special 
rate of $1.50, we will send Mrs. Anna 
Christy Fall’s admirable little book, ‘The 
Tragedy of a Widow's Third.” 

To any one sending us two new sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each, we will send either 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s new 
book, *‘Woman and Economics,” or the 
new edition of Mrs. Stetson’s poems, ‘‘In 
This Our World,” containing many poems 
not included in the former edition. Either 
of these books would make an excellent 
Christmas present for a conservative 
friend. 





STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

We referred last week to a remarkable 
article by Prof. J. B. McMaster in the 
December Forum on the relations of An- 
nexation to Universal Suffrage. He shows 
conclusively that Congress has never 
regarded the Territories as entitled to the 
same degree of political liberty and self- 
government as are guaranteed by the 
U. S. Constitution to the States. On the 
contrary, in every case, these outlying 
domains have been subjected to arbitrary 
control. In the famous ordinance of 
1784, our first attempt to rule a com- 
munity not yet fitted to become a State, 
the plan did not confer one vestige of 
self-government. A committee with 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, as its chair- 
man, limited the right to vote for the 
Lower House of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture to free white men owning fifty acres, 
and no member could be elected unless 
he owned 200 acres. The Upper House 
was composed of five men appointed by 
the President, each owning 500 acres. The 
governor, secretary, and judges of the 
courts were either elected by Congress, or 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. From that day to this, in 
the successive purchases of territory from 
France, Spain, Mexico, and Russia this 
distinction between State and Territory 
has always been steadily maintained, and 
the principle has been established that 
Congress is free to govern the depend- 
encies of the United States as it sees fit; 
that the government granted need not 
even be republican in form; that men 
therein may be taxed without represen- 
tation, stripped of the franchise, and 
ruled by officials not of their own choice. 
This has been the uniform practice from 
the very beginning, and is in force to-day 
in our unorganized Territories and in the 
District of Columbia. 

Evidently, therefore, if we adopt Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison’s definition of 
Imperialism as “governing subject peo- 
ples without their consent,” Imperialism 
is no novelty in American politics. In 
our Territories it has always existed, and 
still exists. They have been allowed to 
send one delegate to sit in the House of 
Representatives without a vote, simply to 
express to Congress the wishes of the 
inhabitants, but without any power to 
make those wishes respected. Moreover, 
every one of the original thirteen colonies, 
in forming its first State Constitution, 
limited suffrage by a property qualifica- 
tion, and with the sole exception of New 
Jersey disfranchised one-half of its adult 
citizens on account of sex. However in- 
consistent this certainly is with our fun- 
damental principle of the consent of the 
governed, it will not be more so in the 
case of Hawaii or Cuba or Porto Rico or 
the Philippines than it is in that of New 
Mexico and Arizona and Oklahoma and 
Alaska and the District of Columbia. 
Unless admitted as States, these depend- 
encies will have no potential share in our 
national councils. 

To reduce conquered nations, which 
have had self-government, to such a con- 
dition as the above would be an act of 
tyranny such as we condemn in the par- 
tition of Poland and the subjugation of 
Armenia by the Turks. But as a tempo- 
rary condition «* communities which have 
never had free iustitutions, as a species of 
apprenticeship in the art of self-govern- 





ment, it is not necessarily cruel or degrad- 


ing. Out of this territorial control, we 
| Miss Van Bullen of the New York Life, 


have admitted to statehood all our 45 
States but the original 13. Thirty. two 
States have successively emerged into a 


be organized without unjust distinctions 
of race and sex, we need not despair of 
the republic. H. B. B. 


—~—— oe —-- 


BREAKERS 4HEAD. 

The strongest objection to the acquisi 
tion of the outlying Territories rescued 
from Spain is not in their extent, which is 
limited, nor in their distance, which is 
minimized by steam and annihilated by 
electricity, but in their tropical climate, 
and alien populations. Seventy-five years 
have not given us homogeneity in Louisi- 
ana. New Mexico is still considered unfit 
to become one of the Republican sister 
hood. We can hardly hope to American- 
ize, for generations tou come, the Kanaka, 
the Chinaman, the Japanese, the Spanish 
Creole, and the Malay. It will require 
wise statesmanship and moral priuciple to 
reconcile democratic ideals with such dis- 
parities of race, religion, language, climate, 
and manners. Meanwhile the political 
enfranchi ent of women can hardly fail 
to be retarded by intercourse with races 
whose women are far more degraded and 
oppressed than are those of Anglo Saxon 
communities. May we not justly fear that 
the antagonisms of race may operate to 
perpetuate the disabilities of sex, and to 
retard the present hopeful advances of 
women towards equality and codperation? 
The problem is one of such difficulty and 
complexity that one may well exclaim: 
“If it be possible, let this cup depart from 
us!” Far safer would it be to let these 
islands form governments of their own, 
under an American protectorate, but out- 
side of our political system. 

If, as now seems probable, the Spanish 
Treaty is confirmed by the Senate, let 
women urge upon Congress the omission 
of sex limitations in the conditions of 
suffrage imposed upon these Territories. 
Education and property are not insur- 
mountable, and may be outgrown, but 
distinctions of race and sex are essentially 
irrational and unjust. H. B. B. 








GLOUCESTER WOMEN DEFRAUDED BY 
ASSESSORS 


GLOUCESTER, Mass., Dec. 6, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I was much disappointed, on going to 
the polls to-day to vote for Schovul Com- 
mittee, to find that my name was not on 
the list, and the privilege was refused me. 
Last year, being warned that women’s 
names might be taken off, I went to City 
Hall and was assured by the clerk that my 
name was on the list, and if I did not 
change my residence there was no need to 
register every year; therefure I was not 
anxious this year to look up the matter. 

The assessor at the City Hall informed 
me that in the assessors’ returns there 
were no women’s names given except in 
one ward. He had checked on his last 
year’s list those who paid taxes, so in my 
ward, where there were perhaps fifteen 
last year, only four names are on this 
year. 

The City Clerk said that the registrars 
could only put on the names which the 
assessors gave them, and they could not 
keep the names on their books forever. 
Will you be so kind as to give me the 
text of the law, and, if you have time, 
write something for publication? 

The anti-suffragists have been quite 
active here this year, as Mrs. Bowles may 
have told you, and the dropping of all 
these names may be partly owing to their 
work, 

Mr. Blackwell’s address here the other 
evening was very strong, and should give 
results in more enlightened views upon 
the subject. 

Yours for the cause of women and up- 
lift of humanity, 

(Mrs.) Rowena P. B. TINGLEy. 





4 WOMAN'S LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


A meeting of the women managers and 
agents of Boston and New England, repre- 
senting the various life insurance com- 
panies, was recently held in this city fora 
general conference, which resulted in the 
formation of the New England Women’s 
Life Underwriters’ Association. Its ob- 
ject is to promote acquaintance and a 
feeling of comradeship among the women 
agents of New England, and to advance 
the interests of life insurance. 

The following were present: Mrs. M. A, 
F. Potts, manager woman’s department 
under General Agents Hopkins, Keep & 
Hopkins, this city; Mrs, Cora M. Cheney, 
manager woman’s department of the Mu- 
tual Life for Vermont and New Hampshire, 
under General Agents Cheney & Cheney, 
of Manchester, N. H.; Miss Cornelia Frost, 
Mrs. Cora Belle Francis, Mrs. Stella 
Drake, Mrs. Helen R. Gilman, Miss Mc- 
Guffy, and Miss Julia C. Sprague, all of 





the Mutual Life; Mrs. M. V. Peakes and 


Miss Helen M. Foger, Penn Mutual Life; 
Dr. Sarah Crawford, medical examiner of 
the National Life of Vermont; Mrs. Flor- 
A. Barker, Phoenix Mutual Life; Mrs. 
Emily A. Ransom, editor woman’s de- 
partment of the Standard. 

The Association will hold business 
meetings the first Monday in February, 
April, and November, and it is proposed 
to have three banquets during the year. 

Mr. F. E Keep, president of the Boston 
Lite Underwriters’ Association, was pres- 
ent by special invitation, and gave a com- 
prehensive address on life insurance as a 
business for women, 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR NORTH CAROLINA. 


Kinston, N. C., Dec. 9, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I am a colored teacher among the freed- 
men. I have been at work eighteen years 
as a missionary teacher in North Carolina, 
Will you give the following notice? It 
will enable us to gladden the hearts of the 
poor children here. The Christmas Tree 
will be for all creeds and churches. Hop- 
ing that you can do this for us, 

(Mrs.) N. A. RUTHERFORD. 
TO OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

You can make us a merry Christmas for 
the poor colored children of Kinston, N. 
C., if you will send your old toys and pic- 
ture-books to Mrs. N. A. Rutherford, 
Teacher among the Freedmen, Lock Box 
118, Kinston, N. C. 


THE CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 








BY MRS. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 


Humanity now recognizes that there is 
a social as well as a parental responsi- 
bility toward child-life. Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, laws 
regulating their school and home and 
labor interests, institutions and agencies 
almost without number, all attest the 
sense of enlightened people that children 
have rights, and should be properly cared 
for and educated, whether or not their 
parents can or will do what is needed to 
that end. In the case of children called 
dependent, the State, as well as society in 
all centres of civilization, provides all 
things considered needful for their up- 
bringing—a home, sufficient clothing and 
food and schooling, and such opportunity 
for happiness as is felt to be required by a 
just regard for each individual child. 

Dependent children are of three general 
classes: wayward, defective, and merely 
unfortunate; that is, those who are de- 
prived by death, or wrongdoing, or incom- 
petency of parents, of their natural home- 
care. The wayward are cared for mostly 
in public institutions: either Reform 
Schools, Industrial Schools, so called, or 
departments of the prison system. The 
defective are now cared for in special in 
stitutions suited to their varying needs: as 
Deaf-Mute Schools, Schools for the Blind, 
the Feeble- minded, and the Crippled. 
The specialized care for these unfortu- 
nates dates back to the medizval Chris- 
tian Church. The good Padre Lana 
Terzi, the Jesuit of Brescia, published the 
first treatise on the instruction of the 
blind, and set in motion the whole train 
of beneficent influences which culminated 
in Dr. Howe’s magnificent work for the 
sightless. The Venerable Bede of the 
eighth century recorded the first hint of a 
manual alphabet; and his prophetic in- 
sight, joined to the self-sacrificing labor 
of the Spanish Benedictine monk, Pedro 
Ponce, who first taught the deaf to 
speak, started the double system of in- 
struction for deaf-mutes which to day 
gives us such excellent results. St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, that great-hearted helper of 
his kind, first gathered a few idiots from 
the abuse and abhorrence of the populace 
within the shelter of his Priory, and tried 
to make them happy and teach them 
something of gentleness and decency; 
while later, Itard, the great physician and 
philosopher, taught his pupil, Dr. Seguin, 
the first steps towards the unfolding of 
the sluggish or deficient mind. 

The dependent child of normal faculties 
and powers was not so early the object of 
special and tender care from either the 
church or State. The old apprentice sys- 
tem, however, during the middle ages, did 
provide home-care and instruction in 
handicraft for pauper children, in a man- 
ner which, although subject to great 
abuses, was, on the whole, a beneficent 
arrangement. The introduction of ma- 
chinery into industry was the signal for 
the most terrible and wholesale abuse of 
children which our civilization has known. 
The apprenticed child in his master’s 
home might and often did suffer great 
wrongs, but there was always the chance 
that he or she might be controlled by a 
good man and woman, and the force of 
neighborhood opinion, and the very de- 
mands of handicraft itself, helped to pre- 
vent serious abuses. But when the pau- 
per children of England, the first country 
to become industrial in the modern sense, 
were set at work in the factories, the 





slaugiter of the innocents was awful in- 
deed. The knowledge that child-life 
could be cvined into dollars by means of 
machinery resulted in the hiring on con- 
tract of thousands of children from the 
almshouses tv work in the mines and 
brickyards and factories of England; chil- 
dren of frum three to fourteen years of 
age, who were kept at work from thirteen 
to fifteen hoursa day, under conditions 
absulutely regardless of the comfort and 
safety and moral welfare of the workers. 
The almshouse authorities bargained with 
the contractors, and not for the protection 
of the children, but in the interest of the 
taxpayer; and some of the provisions were 
of horrible suggestion, like that which 
compelled the contractor to take ‘one 
idiot child with every twenty sound ones.” 
This a use and outrage of childhood, not 
limited to pauper children but extending 
toall the poorer classes, was stopped by 
the laws for Factory and Shop Inspec- 
tion and Control, in which England, the 
first offender, was the first exemplar of 
reform and progress. 

The old system of care for dependent 
children who were not “bound out” as 
apprentices or taken by private persons 
for adoption, was simply the almshouse 
care, from which the victims of the intro- 
duction of machinery were taken. The 
almshouse used to be the one “catch-all” 
of the State, except the hospital, for the 
housing of all ages, both sexes, and every 
condition of the dependent classes. Now 
we differentiate, and have removed to a 
great extent the pauper insane; the better 
born and bred among the aged poor; the 
specially defective classes, both minor 
and adult; and all the children. 

At first, when we took the children of 
normal as well as of abnormal condition 
from the almshouses, we put them iuato 
children’s institutions. We thought that 
the best way. Many still think it is, or 
that no otber method is feasible. But 
gradually, during the last twenty years, 
we have come to a point in the care of 
dependent children when we are ready to 
adopt as an axiom the following princi- 
ple: In proportion as a child is abnormal 
it needs care in some specialized institu- 
tion, particularly designed in both disci- 
pline and instruction for the condition of 
that child; and in proportion as a child is 
normal in faculty and power, any sort of 
institution is unsuited to its nature, and 
nothing but a home, a real, private home, 
will give it the character-development it 
needs. 

It is on this principle that Massachu- 
setts is working to-day. Its State School, 
once full of all sorts of children, is now 
turned to other uses. The dependent 
children are lodged for inspection, inves- 
tigation, and preliminary care in the 
smaller receiving-places, and then each is 
assigned as rapidly as possible to some 
private home, either as a boarder, or asa 
free inmate who may become a real foster- 
child of the house. The most careful in- 
vestigation of the homes to which these 
children are sent, and the most thorough 
inspection and control after each child is 
located, are aimed at, and the attempt is 
made to suit each particular child to each 
particular boarding or free home as per- 
fectly as may be. Other States are ad- 
vancing in the same lines, and even where 
large children’s institutions are still main- 
tained, the ‘‘placing-out system” is added 
as a complementary method. 

Australia is as advanced as Massachu- 
setts, if itis not even more progressive, 
since its ‘“‘Children’s Bureau,’’ consisting 
of men and women, deals with all classes 
of children not fully cared for in their 
own natural homes, and there is absolute- 
ly no institutional care for children ex- 
cept for those decidedly abnormal either 
in body, mind, or moral nature. 

There are a few plain reasons why insti- 
tutional care for normal or nearly normal 
children must always, even when it is at 
its best, fail to do for the child what is 
needed in order to fit it for life and life’s 
demands: 

1. The institution cannot teach the ways 
of the world, because its ways are quite 
contrary to those of the outside world, 
being arranged artificially for special and 
not general ends of life. 

2. The institution cannot teach inde- 
pendence of character or strength of will, 
both so much demanded in later life, be- 
cause the institution is and must be a 
routine-making machine, in which the in- 
dividual is caught and held, and in which 
there may be rebellion, or sweet resigna- 
tion, or even a blind happiness in being 
directed in every motion, but in which 
there can be no conscious choice, and no 
struggle to obey self-made rules of con- 
duct. 

3. The institution prevents the natural 
development of the affectional nature. No 
matron of a “Home,” spelled with a big 
‘-H,” can love her forty children in care 
as she could love four or one; and no child 
who is a part of a family of from one to 
two hundred children can be conscious of 
personal relations, as if he were a part of 
a private family with its close ties and 
freer movement of attraction. 





The “placing-out”’ system is bound, for 
these and other reasons, to take the place 
of institutional care in the case of normal 
or nearly normal children. And there are 
those at work now trying to determine 
how bad a boy can be dealt with help- 
fully in a private home, after he has spent 
a short preliminary term in a smal! Re- 
form School, and while sti! under pupil- 
age by the State for wayward conduct. 
And there are also those who are trying 
to determine how “‘dull’’ and deficient a 
child may be safely and stimulatingly 
dealt with in a private home, away from 
the depressing influences of those less 
normal than itself. 

Meanwhile, the babies who used to die 
off like butterflies in institutions are now 
saved in Massachusetts and other States 
by being boarded out, one baby to one 
foster-mother, so that the death-rate of 
dependent children in Massachusetts has 
lowered until it is but slightly in excess 
of that of babies in their own homes. 
Meanwhile, also, the tendency to place the 
older and average child-life under the 
natural conditions of normal family life 
grows stronger in all the States of our 
country. 

Two elements must enter into the plac- 
ing-out system, however, to make it safe 
and useful in the care of dependent chil- 
dren; two elements without which that 
system is subject to even greater dangers 
and abuses than institutional care. ‘These 
elements are, first, the capacity to board 
out as well as place children in free 
homes. There are never enough good 
free homes for little children unable to be 
of any service in the family, and the free 
homes must, therefore, be largely supple- 
mented with boarding-places. To board 
a child out, however, is not more expen- 
sive than to care for it in an institution, 
when once the system is rightly and thor- 
oughly established. The second essential 
element in the placing-out system is 
thorough, constant, well organized, and 
therefore paid supervision of all foster- 
homes, and of all the children placed or 
boarded out in those foster-homes. With- 
out this investigation and supervision, 
there is no limit to the abuse and degra- 
dation of childhood which can and does 
follow upon placing a defenceless child in 
the absolute power of some grown person 
who may choose to apply for its custody. 
Many a girl placed out in a farmer’s fam- 
ily, without sufficient investigation of the 
family conditions, has been the victim of 
some “hired man’s’’ evil passion, or the 
coarse and hateful tyranny of some ter- 
Mmagant woman. Many a boy has been 
sent to a distant spot away from any pos- 
sible friendly interference, to be over- 
worked, whipped, and kept from school, 
until his life-chances were ruined. If we 
cannot have the best, the wisest, the most 
constant and thorough inspection and su- 
pervision of the placed-out wards of the 
State and of society, let us keep all unfor-. 
tunate children massed in institutions,— 
where at least no gross cruelty or immor- 
ality could be long concealed. There is 
no such alternative, however, and there 
are shining examples of how best to care 
for these little ones, whom an unkind fate 
has deprived of natural nourishing by 
their own parents. 

“If I can’t have a truly home, I want 
another truly home,” said one little child, 
who wistfully begged the kind woman 
visitor to ‘‘take her for her little girl,” 
This should be the motto of enlightened 
charity in dealing with the wards of the 
State and of society: If not the “‘truly 
home” of nature, then the “‘truly home”’ 
of wise and loving transplanting. 
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B ooks for the Household. 


Catering for Two 
Comfort and Economy for Small 
Households. By Alice L. James. 
16° $1.25. 

What One Can Do With a 
Chafing Dish 


By H. L.S. 16°, $1.00. Of this 
very popular little book, nearly 
20.000 copies have been sold. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 & 29 West 23d St. . New York 
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O. A. JENKINS & CO., 


WASHINGTON STREET. 





Ladies’ 


Hatters and Furriers. 





Special 
New 
Styles 
Will be 





Opened 


Decem= 


ber 19. 





RICE 


Manufactured to Measure. 


FURS 


Latest Styles and Perfect 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


—— 
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] SIMPSON’ 
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GLOVES} 


A box of Simpson’s Gloves on Christmas morn 
Will spread a flood of sunshine whate’er may be the 


dawn 


$1.00 PER BOX TO $10.00 











Holiday Certificate from $1.00 to $100.00 


118 Tremont St. 


48 and 50 Temple Place ; 
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MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY. 
USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


For [len and Boys. 





Fur Lined Overcoats, 
Sleighing Capes, 
Ulsters, 
Overcoats, 
Reefers, 
Suits for all Occasions— 
Business, Morning, 
Afternoon and 
Evening Dress— 
Fancy Waistcoats, 
Trousers, etc., 


Breakfast and Smoking Jackets, 
Cravenettes and Mackintoshes, 
Cardigan Jackets and Mufflers, 

Shirts and Underwear, 

Collars and Cuffs, 

Neckwear and Hosiery, 
Umbrellas, Gloves, 
etc., 
Also tiles showing 
State House and 
Hancock House. 





400 WASHINGTON STREET. 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Dec. 14, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Bedford Political Equality League was 
held in the home of the president, Mrs. 
Talbot-Perkins, 103 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, on Monday evening, Dec. 5, the 
president in the chair. The report of the 
New York State Convention was read by 
Dr. Alice B. Campbell, giving interesting 
details. Miss Adelaide Smith spoke of 
the many letters sent to Colonel Roose- 
velt, asking him to favor woman suffrage 
in his inaugural message. Dr. Charles H. 
Livermore, the president of the Adelphi 
Academy, spoke on Education, giving 
many interesting details of the progress 
of women in the advantages of higher in- 
struction. 

The principal address was by Mr. Wil- 





liam J. Harris, a former resident of Col- 
orado, who told of the good effects of 
woman suffrage in that State. He said, 
emphatically: “The result has been to 
purify all the questions that lead up to 
office-holding. In the caucuses and pri 
maries one will find the same class of 
people as is seen here at lectures and 
prayer-meetings, and you may be assured 
that the politicians do not control those 
delegates. The patronage is evenly divided 
between men and women. One very good 
effect of this state of affairs is that wom- 
en have a say in the matter of public 
education.” Mr. Harris was asked numer- 
ous questions as to the practical workings 
of the reform, all of which he answered 
satisfactorily. 

The programme of the Pilgrim Mothers’ 
Dinner can now be finally announced. It 
is to take place at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
Thursday, Dec. 22. At 12.30 there will be 


Monday, 


‘Endeavorers. 


a reception, and the dinner will be served 
at one o’clock. The after-dinner toasts 
will be as follows: First, an address of 
welcome, which it will be my pleasing 
duty to deliver, as president of the New 
York County Woman Suffrage League, 
under whose auspices the dinner is held. 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell will reply to 
the toast, “Stand up and be Counted;” 
Mrs. Mary Grinnell Meares, president of 
the New York Mothers’ Assembly, will 
speak on “The Power of Womanhood;” 
Mrs. Mary E. Trautman, president of the 
Woman’s Health Protective Association, 
will reply to “Cleanliness is next to God- 
liness;’’ Mrs. Ada M. Brown, president of 
the Chiropean Club of Brooklyn, will speak 
on “Women in Organizations; Mrs. Tal- 
bot-Perkins will reply to ‘Mothers of 
Famous men;”’ Mrs. Fannie Humphreys 
Gaffney, president Society for Political 
Study, will reply to “Pilgrim Mothers, 
God Bless Them,” and Miss Harviette A. 
Keyser will speak on ‘The Spirit of the 
Pilgrim Mothers.” A large number of 
tickets have already been sold, and all 
bids fair for a successful reunion. Tickets 
at $2.50 each can be obtained from the 
treasurer, Mme. Van Norman, 182 West 
71st Street. 
LiILiig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


We notice with pleasure the reélection 
of Miss Mabel E. Adams, as member of 


coming three years. 

A public meeting of the Institute for 
family improvement will be held in 
Berkeley Temple, next Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 20. Mr. Sumner E. Bowman, Miss 
M. Aida Smith, Rev. Mary Traffarn Whit- 
ney, Miss Maud Murray, and Rev. Charles 
H. Washburn will speak. 

A parlor meeting, under the auspices of 
the West Medford W. C. T. U., was held 
in the parlors of Mrs. Dalrymple, on Dec. 
12. Inspite of a snow-storm and an ad- 
mission fee (to raise money for one of the 
Union’s good objects), there was a large 
attendance. Miss Blackwell spoke on 
“The Duty of Woman as a Citizen.” 


The enterprising house of L. Prang & 
Co. greets the holiday season as usual 
with a profusion of gay colored and grace- 
ful outline in the calendars for 1899. Nota- 
ble among these is one that has for front- 
ispiece a dear little Golden Hair, in winter 
rig, feeding snow-birds from her out- 
stretched hand. ‘‘Our Feathered Friends” 
shows four bright pages of birds, 


Atilt like the blossom among the leaves, 
and the Holly Calendar is of excellent 
design, with bright-faced children carry- 
ing holly-branches. Episcopalians will 
appreciate the church Kalendar which 
shows all the holy days for the year, with 
choice illustrations, for Easter, the An- 
nunciation, etc. The Peace Calendar has 
@ poem full of beautiful and tender mean- 
ing by Ernest W. Shurtleff. Thereis a 
calender for the special use of Christian 
The Knickerbocker Calen- 
dar has pictures of Hendrik Hudson, Rip 
Van Winkle, and the fair river scenery, 
bearing as motto the familiar greeting, 
“Here’s to your good health, and your 
family’s. May they live long and pros- 
per!’ The New Woman Calendar dis- 
plays one stylish and spirited maiden 
with firm hand on the reins in a flying 
sleigh, another in scholarly cap and gown, 
another holding the wheel of a yacht on 
a summer sea, and one playing golf in 
comfortable costume, the whole enriched 
by apt quotations from Shakespeare, such 
as 


The will of man is by his reason swayed, 
And reason says you are the worthier maid. 














Rich and Beautiful Christmas vas Gifts 
* 


Hlvab Skinner & Son 


Dealers inj 
‘Diamonds 
ot other 


Precious 
Stones 


AND 


Fine>Watches 


No. 6 Winter St. 





the Quincy School Committee for the $150 


SOLO BY ALL GROCERS. 





=>» SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much bette: 
in quality than any other as our old rei:- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and ior 
*SUN PASTE” for auick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


Holiday Books 
The Fair God 


A Tale of the Conquest of maptes. B 
WALLACE, author of “Ben Hur,” 
Edition. Superbly illustrated with 4 40 full. 
photogravures, 76 head-pieces, 76 rubrica ini 
tials, and tail-pieces, by ERIC PAPE. 2 vols., 
crown, 8vo, $7. 


The House of the Seven Gables 


By BS ANIEL. oh oe Holiday Edi- 


LEW 
we 


tion. With 20 fu nomena res and man 
a head- oleae an 2 vols., Coown, 
vo, 


The Beginnings of New England 


By JOHN FISKE. Illustrated Edition. Con- 
taining numerous Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, 
Contemporary Views, Prints, and other historic 
material. 8vo, $4. 


The Battle of the Strong 


P oaeet PARKER, author of “The Seats 
oer “ete. Twentieth Thousand. 12mo, 


“The Battle of the Strong” is another charac- 
——— success in Mr. Gilbert Parker's = 
ntic style..... Such a splendid story, so 
splendidiy told, will be read with avidity.—St. 
Jomes Gazette, London. 


Prisoners of Hope 


By MARY JOHNSTON. Fifth Thousand. With 
a frontispiece illustration. 12mo, $1.50. 


Wonderfully dramatic and fascinating. The 
scene is laid in Colonial Virginia, in the days of 
Charles II., and ihe story is not only a sound pieca 
of historical fiction, but a vigorous, forcible, stir 
ring  Fosaees. —Charleston (S. C.) News and 

‘ourier 


Samuel E. Sewall 


A Memoir. Bd he MOORE TIFFANY. With 
a Portrait. 0, $1.25. 


An aE .. narrative of the career and high 
service of an exceptionally justand philanthrop 
man 


A Child’s History of England 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Holiday Edition. 
With 48 full- page y x of Castles, Cathe- 
drals, Battle ds. Crown, 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $2.50. 


A Wonder-Book and Tanglewood 


Tales 


a NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. JHolida 
Edition. With illustrations. Crown, 8vo, wi 
a decorative binding, $2. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The Boys of Old Monmouth 


A notable story of Washington's cam in 
New Jersey in i778. By E EVERETT 7 TOMLIN. 
SON. Illustrated. Crown, oe $150. 


In the Brave Days of Old 


An abéorbing Story of Adventure in the time 
of King James I. By RUTH HALL. With a 
Frontispiece Illustration. Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 


The Charming Sally 


Privateer Schooner of New York: a Tale of 


176. A story os the Fie F 8s of the Stamp 
Act. By JAM Illustrations. 
Crown, 8vo, e150. 


Dorothy Deane 


A Delightful Christmas Story for Girls. B: 
ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, author of “The Story o 
t Kent.”’ With illustrations and a deco- 
rative cover. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


The Anthony 
Medallion ——.——_,. 


In making up your Christmas list, be sure 
to include the plaster medallion of Susan 
B. Anthony. A splendid likeness of Miss 
Anthony, and a beautiful gift for $1.50. Send 
orders to 

* 


Mrs. E. B. SWEET, 
103 East Main Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets. 


17th SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 yy postpaid, for 
$3.85. 10 packs. postpaid, $5.80 
. For 54 cts.. 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 

“ * 54 cts., 10 ed Cards 
08, 25 Xmas Cards ant Booklets. 
sd - $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
“ Biets., 5 * all different. 
“* 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
* Bicts., 5 Booklets o— Seeatee, 
** $1.08. 7 Artistic Boo’ 
“ 54cts., 7 Beautiful a. 
“ 54 cts., 25 Sunday School Cards. 
“Special Packets and lots put up to order. 

For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 

Teachers For 54cts., 25 Cards, no twoalike. 


SAMPLES PAPER BY THE POUND, 15 cts. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


SATISFACTION 5 Somerset ; = Boston 


GUARANTEED. 
Full Particulars on Application. 


$ 
$ 
Seens epee 3 


. 

> 
sy 
o 








. « Boston, Mass. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


sours | heatre. 


SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season 


MONDAY, DEC. 19,—ONE WEEK. 
DAVID BELASCO’S 


May Blossom 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
Matinee, all Seats,agc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 











Bradbury’s 


Pharmacy 
637 Washington St., 637 


Fine Drugs, Chemicals 


and Medicines 


Also Homeeopathic Specialties 
and Physicians’ Prescriptions 


Holiday and Toilet Novelties 


This stock is one of the largest and 
most varied and complete in the city, 
and deserves the confidence and pat- 
ronage of all citizens. 


B. F. Bradbury, 


637 Washington St., Boston. 





Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D., 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 


BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER. 


Office Speciality, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 


OFFICE HOURS, 9—11, and 4—5. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
= in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 














Soue Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 





Our glove, waist, aeck- 
wear and veiling 
departments 
are very complete in the 
newest and most reliable 

goods. 


Our Glove 
Department 
was never more thor- 
oughly equipped with 
good wearing gloves 
at popular prices, and 
Our Waist Department 


is showing a complete line of French Flannel 
Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 


Nurse or Attendant. 


Position desired by a lady of over ten years’ 
eae with nervous and insane cases in hos- 




















SHORTHAND {t,,00'School, Corsing.N.¥ 


pet a private families. Address L. M., P.O. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


HER BONNET. 


To H. B. 


BY ELLA GILBERT 4VES. 





Oh, my lady wears a bonnet 
That is like a perfect sonnet, 

For it hath great riches in a little space, 
And when tied beneath her chin, 
Winged fancies caged within 

Flit like timid birds across her lovely face. 


’Tis a Quakerish little bonnet, 
With no furbelows upon it; 
Just a casement for the light from yonder 
skies: 
For sometimes, all unaware, 
I have seen a soul at prayer, 
Through the open window of her lifted eyes. 


Oh, I wonder, will she don it— 
That demure Sabbatic bonnet— 
When she stands to sing amid the heavenly 
choir? 
With her pure Madonna face, 
That seems always saying grace, 
She will surely wear some aureole up higher 





MONT BLANC REVISITED. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
O mount beloved! mine eyes again 
Behold the twilight’s sanguine stain 
Along thy peaks expire: 
O mount beloved! thy frontier waste 
I seek with a religious haste 
And reverent desire. 


They meet me midst thy shadows cold,— 
Such thoughts as holy men of old 
Amidst the desert found ; 
Such gladness as in Him they felt, 
Who with them through the darkness dwelt, 
And compassed all around. 


Oh, happy, if His will were so, 

To give me manna here for snow, 
And by the torrent side 

To lead me, as He leads His flocks 

Of wild deer, through the lonely rocks, 
In peace unterrified! 


THE SONG OF THE SEA WIND. 





BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 
How it sing , sings, sings, 
Blowing sharply from the sea-line, 
With an edge of salt that stings! 
How it laughs aloud, and passes, 
As it cuts the close cliff grasses ; 
How it sings again, and whistles 
As it shakes the stout sea thistles— 
How it sings! 


How it shrieks, shrieks, shrieks 
In the crannies of the headland, 
In the gashes of the creeks; 
How it shrieks once more, and catches 
Up the yellow foam in patches ; 
How it whirls it out and over 
To the corn-field and the clover— 
How it shrieks! 


How it roars, roars, roars 
In the iron under-caverns, 
In the hollows of the shores ; 
How it roars anew and thunders, 
As the strongjhull splits and sunders, 
And the spent ship, tempest driven, 
On the reef lies rent and riven— 
How it roars! 


How it wails, wails, wails 
In the tangle of the wreckage, 
In the flapping of the sails ; 
How it sobs away, subsiding, 
Like a tired child after chiding ; 
And across the ground swell rolling, 
You can hear the bell-buoy tolling— 
How it wails! 





ELSIE’S APTITUDE. 


BY ISABELLA M. ANDREWS. 

Pretty Kitty Kenyon, with a bag of 
books in one hand and a box of candy in 
the other, ran through the halls of one of 
the “overflow” dormitories of Finlay Col- 
lege one bright October day, gave a pecul- 
iar knock at several carefully selected 
doors, tossed among the peaceful occu- 
pants a bombshell in the startling an- 
nouncement, “Council of War in Spar- 
row’s Nest, Two O’clock, Sharp!” and 
vanished amid a shower of questions, ex- 
clamations, reproaches, and appeals for 
candy. 

It was half-past one then, and two 
o’clock saw half a dozen girls, respectfully 
curious over Elsie Sparrow’s reddened 
eyes, assembled for the council, Kitty pre- 
siding with great dignity. 

‘*You have been called together, ladies,”’ 
she began, impressively, ‘‘for purposes of 
consultation and aid in a most trying case. 
Oh, girls,” she went on, and this was as 
long as Kitty’s dignity usually lasted, 
“Elsie’s father has lost all his money, and 
she thinks she will have to leave college! 
Now, the question is, Aren’t any of us 
bright enough to think of any way she 
can earn some money and stay?” 

There were cries of sympathy and dis- 
tress all around the room, and Elsie, with 
tears tlowing again, and Mary and Mabel 
and Edith and Alice and Kitty and Ger- 
trude all besieging her with questions and 
commiseration, began to feel some conso- 
lation for her troubles in the importance 
they brought her. 

“It isn’t as if I could do anything great 


| and glorious to help things out at home,” 

she said, at length. “If I could, | wouldn't 
| mind leaving college so much; bet Grace 
| is at home, and mamma is going to send 
| our old Ellen away,—and she’s been with 
us ever since I can remember, and mamma 
and Grace are going to get on alone. So 
I'm not really needed. Mamma and papa 
hate dreadfully to take me out of college 
when I’m so nearly through, but mamma 
says they don’t feel as if they could spare 
the money for my expenses this year, 
though it does seem to me that my leaving 
now only postpones the time when I could 
help myself, aod so help them,—unless I 
could get a school now, which is unlikely; 
and my tuition paid through the first 
half, too!’ 

‘**No tuition will be refunded after a 
student has actually entered college,’”’ 
said Gertrude Miller, gloomily, quoting 
from the catalogue. ‘ ‘Each student will 
provide herself with four sheets, two pairs 
of pillow-cases, six towels, one napkin- 
ring, etc.’ I hope your things will be re- 
funded to you, Elsie.” 

“She isn’t gone yet,’’ said Kitty, hope- 


fully. ‘Go on, Elsie. Real ladies will 
not interrupt. All others requested not 
to.”’ 


“Well, girls, you can imagine I was per- 
fectly crushed when the letter came,” 
continued Elsie, obediently, ‘‘and I had no 
idea of doing anything but packing my 
trunk and going home—”’ 

“And leave us!” ‘And leave the class 
of '95!’ ‘‘Oh Elsie!’ chorused the various 
sopranos, regardless of Kitty’s threatening 
eye. 

‘But Kitty said, couldn’t I stay if Icould 
pay my own expenses, and I said I sup- 
posed I could, if I could write a book or 
marry a lord, which would be better. But 
she thought those were both impractica- 
ble; and, if I can only stay and graduate, 
I know I can teach next year. So that’s 
what Kitty called you in for.” 

‘*‘What?’’ came the soprano chorus. 

“Why, to see how she could pay her 
own expenses, of course,”’ explained Kitty, 
briskly. ‘“‘Aren’t we always reading about 
some wonderful creature that takes herself 
or himself through college by tutoring, or 
typewriting, or sawing wood, or some 
such way? Can’t we fight it out on this 
line? Aren’t we just as good as girls ina 
book or a newspaper paragraph? There 
must be something Elsie can do. All we 
need is to find it out.’ 

“T read once of a girl that went through 
Vassar by mending and sewing for other 
girls,” suggested Mabel Ransom, hesitat- 
ingly. 

Even Elsie joined the general laugh, and 
said, ‘‘That’s very helpful to a poor in- 
competent who can barely sew on a shoe- 
button, and who quails in abject despair 
before a three-cornered tear. Try again, 
somebody. My spirits are sinking every 
minute, and what I’m really thinking of 
is the exact location of my trunk key.”’ 
“Well, is there anything you can do, 
Elsie?’ persisted Mabel, undauntedly. 
**Because—”’ 

“That isn’t the way to begin,” ex- 
claimed Kitty, with sudden inspiration. 
“Let’s take all the occupations we can 
possibly think of in alphabetical order, 
and see which one she fits. Of course 
there is something she can do, Mabel. 
Don’t be so discouraging. A stands for 
architect—at least it did on my blocks. 
Elsie, can you build?’’ 

“I did decide to be a carpenter once 
when I was a little girl,’ said Elsie, rather 
forlornly, “and I made a chicken-coov. 
but it wouldn’t hold chickens, and I gave 
itup. Try B.”’ 

“B,” meditated Kitty. “B stands for 
—” “Boating,” ‘Banking,’ came one or 
two faint voices. 

“Begging,”’ added Elsie, ironically, 
shaking her head at each. And Kitty, 
though she saw her plan, which had 
seemed so feasible a moment ago, in dan- 
ger of ignominious failure, went courage- 
ously on. ‘C,’’ she announced, persua- 
sively. ‘What begins with C, girls?” 

“Carpentering, just disposed of,” an- 
swered Elsie, promptly, “china-painting, 
candles, castors, curry, clerking, cycling, 
personal conducting, chicken-raising. 
Anything else, girls? Pass on, Kitty. I 
can’t make or do any of those.” 

“Dancing,” suggested Alice Tyrrell, 
hopefully. ‘You could teach that, Elsie, 
couldn’t you?” 

‘‘Certainly,’’ returned Elsie, “if I knew 
of anybody that wanted to learn; but as 
all the girls know as much about it as I 
do, if not more, and as there are two 
classes for children in town, I’m afraid 
the field is full.” 

“My mind won’t work alphabetically,” 
said Edith Caldwell. ‘I haven’t thought 
of anything but singing and sweeping and 
teaching and tinkering and painting and 
tutoring and weaving and fruit-raising, 
and other things at the tail end of the 
alphabet. I move we proceed to miscel- 
laneous suggestions,”’ 

‘‘What geese we all are,” broke in Mary 
Maynard, eagerly. ‘‘Doesn’t B stand for 
boiling and brewing and baking, and C 
for cooking and candy and catering and 





cake and cookies and chocolate, and don’t 
we all know that Elsie is a born genius in 
all that kind of thing? Aren’t her spreads 
always more magnificent ‘han anybody’s 
else, and doesn’t she always make every- 
thing herself, and does anything eatable 
or drinkable ever dare to fail under her 
magic touch? And isn’t she an authority 
on allsuch? Hear how the subject in- 
spires me, girls! Elsie, be the college 
caterer, do! I’m sure there are plenty of 
spreads all through the year that the girls 
would be glad to be relieved of if the city 
caterers weren’t so expensive.” 

“Glorious!” ‘‘Just the thing!” “Bravo!” 
from everybody at once. ‘‘How lucky you 
room alone, Elsie!’ added Kitty. ‘You 
can mess all you like, with nobody to 
smell, taste, touch, see, or hear.” 

‘Or weigh,”’ added Mary, mischievously. 
“You know Professor Sears claims that 
for the sixth sense.” 

‘I should think Mrs. Banks might let 
you use her summer kitchen and gas 
stove,” said Mabel. ‘That would be in- 
dependent and convenient and economical 
and generally millennial.” 

Elsie still looked doubtful. “Do you 
really think I could make anything at it?” 
she said, hesitatingly. ‘I know I can do 
all those things. It’s my one gift; but 
there doesn’t seem to be the usual ‘long- 
felt want.’”’ 

“Oh yes, there is,” said Mary, posi- 
tively. ‘I’m chairman of the refresh- 
ment committee for the freshman spread, 
and every single girl on that committee 
has privately groaned to me that she 
didn’t see how she could find a minute to 
give it. I'll call that committee together 
to-morrow morning, and I’m sure it will 
be the greatest relief in the world to put 
the whole thing into your hands if you 
will take it.”’ 

“It happens just right, too,’”’ Mary 
hurried on, ‘‘for we can make this your 
début, Elsie dear, and I prophesy that 
orders will pour in upon you, Frances 
Cox has a little ‘At Home’ the week after 
for those friends of hers that came this 
year, and you know she has loads of 
money and hates to work. And then 
there’s the senior reception to the sopho- 
mores, and by and by the freshman recep- 
tion to the classes that have entertained 
them, and any number of little ones com- 
ing along all the time. And think of 
commencement! Oh, yes, my dear! Your 
fortune is made. ‘The path of glory leads’ 
—no, that isn’t what I mean—” 

***Victory calls you; on, be ready!” 
quoted Mabel. 

“Yes, that’s it. Anyway, you'll go down 
to fame along with the boys and girls that 
have tutored and sewn and mended and 
sawed themselves through college. I see 
myself telling the tale of your prowess 
to my grandchildren, and adding, with 
humble pride, ‘I knew her!’”’ 

“Five minutes to three, girls,” an- 
nounced Kitty. “Just time to get to our 
three o’clock classes. Good-by, Elsie. 
I’ve got to scramble a lot of things to- 
gether for my science report. By-by, girls. 
We'll all cerebrate unconsciously on this 
great matter, and bring it through with 
flying colors.” 

Elsie lay awake nights planning the 
freshman spread. It was a great success, 
though quite as simple as the college 
spreads usually were; but it was full of 
novelties and surprises, for Elsie was a 
born genius, as Mary had said. And the 
dainty courses succeeded each other like 
clock-work, while the entertainers were 
fresh and unwearied for the real task of 
getting acquainted with the ‘‘new girls.” 

Elsie had furnished everything, had 
gone early and made the necessary ar- 
rangements in the private home that had 
been kindly offered for the evening, had 
instructed the bouse servant, and privately 
posted one or two friends in her secret 
how to keep the ball rolling, and was her- 
self in the kitchen with her hand on the 
pulse of the party, although the party 
knew it not. Then, Chairman Mary, full of 
unselfish enthusiasm, told the girls all 
about it while they were congratulating 
her on her success, and Elsie’s début could 
not have been more auspicious. 

She had asked five dollars for her ser- 
vices over and above the cost of her ma- 
terials, and she paid her rent and coal 
bills with more real satisfaction than she 
had ever felt before in her life. Then, to 
her surprise and delight,—for she had 
been incredulous,—orders began to come. 
Many of them were small, for very few of 
the college girls were rich; but every little 
helped, and her father and mother, sympa- 
thizing with her brave efforts to help her- 
self, managed to pay her tuition for the 
second half year. 

Then one of the professors’ wives en- 
gaged her help for a series of afternoon 
receptions, and one or two others did the 
same, for Elsie had been a great favorite, 
and the girls generously trumpeted her 
fame in season and out of season. By and 
by she found herself the fashion, and was 
as busy and happy and important as could 
be. 

She began to enlarge her scale of work, 





arranged decorations and souvenirs, hired 





extra dishes, and, in short, troubled the 
hostess for nothing but the number of her 
guests. Mrs. Banks gave her the use of 
her summer kitchen and gas stove, as 
Mabel had suggested, and shared Elsie’s 
prosperity, for she made delicious cake, 
and through Elsie’s influence received 
many an order for it. And when Elsie 
engaged her little girl to run on errands 
and assist her generally, the good wo- 
man’s joy over the addition to her scanty 
income was complete. 

After commencement was over and the 
books were balanced, Elsie found that she 
had paid for her board, books, the dreaded 
“sundries,” and a few clothes, and had 
needed to ask for very little help from 
home. Her class standing was not so high 
as it would otherwise have been, but she 
had gained ten pounds in weight, beside 
an incalculable amount of experience and 
a “priceless pointer on her province,” as 
she elegantly put it, when, the night be- 
fore they all parted, she entertained in her 
grandest style the girls who had taken 
counsel together in the Sparrow’s Nest 
the October before. 

Mary, as the happy originator of the 
plan, sat in the place of honor; and when 
Katie Banks, gorgeous to behold in cap 
and apron, had brought the coffee and 
finally disappeared, Elsie made her maiden 
speech. , 

“TI can never thank you enough, girls,” 
she said. ‘I couldn’t have done it except 
for your help, both in starting it and in 
supporting it; and now I want to tell you 
what it has led to, which is nothing more 
nor less than an entire change of my plans 
for the next year and the future. Mrs. 
Howard, who gave me my first catering 
outside of the class work, has been talk- 
ing to me, and says I have a special gift for 
this sort of thing and I ought to cultivate 
it, and the small voice within me says she 
is right. My mind always misgave me 
about teaching, and I do feel myself abso- 
lute mistress of ‘vittles,’ as Ellen says. 
Only it seemed so common I never 
thought of it before as my talent. 

“But I am going to throw convention- 
ality to the winds and follow Mrs. How- 
ard’s advice. I have been taking special 
work in the chemisty of food this semes- 
ter, and I am going to work and study 
by myself all summer and take a course in 
one of the city cooking-schools, and next 
year I am to set sail for myself as caterer 
and decorator! Mrs. Howard has always 
lived in the city, and has a great many 
friends there, and says she knows there is 
an opening all ready for me. 

“Of course I can come out here, too, 
and I shall hope to keep my patrons here. 
So there’s my long-dreamed-of career cut 
and dried! Now wish me luck before we 
say good-by, and be sure to remember me 
when you are preparing for your weddings 
and wakes!”’ 

Success came none too quickly nor too 
easily, but it came. And perhaps the best 
success lay not in the career itself, but in 
the lesson it taught her, that if she 
couldn’t do a thing in one way she could 
in another; that a special talent is too 
precious a sign of the niche we are meant 
to fill to be lightly disregarded; and that, 
in good old Herbert’s words: 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


—Youth’s Companion. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND IMPERIALISM. 


BY LOUIS PRANG. 











{Read before Roxbury Woman Suffrage League.] 

So much has been said, so much has 
been written about woman suffrage that 
it is difficult to find a new point of view 
from which to consider the subject and to 
make it sufficiently interesting for you to 
listen. I will begin by giving you a little 
personal experience of my own by which 
I was introduced to woman’s aspirations 
for her rights. It is an experience that I 
love to remember. 

It was nearly sixty years ago that I 
noticed a proud and beautiful girl of 
eighteen summers chafing under the dis- 
abilities that custom and the laws of the 
country entailed on her sex. ‘‘Why can I 
not have the freedom of the boys? Why 
should I be debarred from following my 
honest inclinations in the choice of my 
life’s work?” Expressions of this nature 
reached my ear occasionally. The girl 
was my sister, the country Germany. I 
could not for the world at that time un- 
derstand what was the matter with her. 
She was feted and admired and courted by 
the young men wherever she appeared. 
She was the beauty of the town, and she 
knew it, and she had all the advantages of 
her position in society; and still she 
yearned for a different life. 

I, a mere boy then, took her wailings 
for a girlish whim, and it was not until 
ten years later that I came face to face 
with the question, ‘What do you think of 
woman’s rights?” 

The question was very modestly, and, I 
may say, timidly raised by a little woman 
sitting in mylap. This happened here in 
Boston, and this little woman, of course, 
was my wife. 





I confess that until then I had not given 
that particular phase of our social arrange- 
ments any thought. The movement in 
the interest of woman’s social and politi- 
cal freedom had in my boyhood hardly 
touched me, preoccupied as I was with 
the serious effort to gain a livelihood ina 
strange land. But that little woman in 
my lap had to be answered, and I still feel 
her demonstrations of joy when I, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, declared that 
1 did not know of any woman’s rights 
differing from human rights—the rights 
of the whole human race, which certainly 
included woman. 

I learned only at a later period ho w in- 
geniously some wiseacres among our sex 
figured out by measurements and weights 
the inferiority of woman, and the neces- 
sity of laws made especially to keep her 
within the limitations of her ‘natural’ 
sphere. These special laws had to be en- 
forced at certain remote times to let 
woman know that she was a being much 
inferior to man, that therefore her obedi- 
ence was due to him, that she had no 
right in society but what was doled out 
to her by the generosity of man, that all 
this was according to the word of God, as 
she might ascertain for herself by dili- 
gently studying the sacred Book, and that, 
of course, her status was thereby unalter- 
ably fixed. 

But all this testimony to the worthless- 
ness of woman by laity and priesthood, 
and even the testimony of very estimable 
ladies to the effect that woman, espe- 
cially when married, has all the rights 
she needs for her happiness, could not 
swerve me for a moment from the convic- 
tion that woman, asa part of the human 
race, must and should share with man all 
the woes and benefits of equal rights—of 
human rights. 

“Might is right!’ As long as this bar- 
baric notion prevails, the human race will 
be given to war and rapine, woman will 
be treated as inferior to the physically 
stronger man, and the great unorganized 
mass of people will expect justice in vain, 
and will have to submit to the dictates of 
an organized minority possessing the 
weapons to enforce the same. 

My dear wife chafed under her legal 
disabilities, and oftentimes declaimed 
about the cowardice of men, when our 
noble women reformers met with a rebuff 
from our legislators. She felt that rebuff 
as a personal insult, as a disgrace to the 
male part of our enlightened community, 
and as a taunt at woman’s intelligence 
and honest intention to aid in the proper 
development of our national and social 
affairs. 

Woman suffrage will be attained only 
after the mind of man is sufficiently 
cleared from the cobwebs accumulated 
therein during past ages of barbarism. 
We men, in the East especially, have yet 
many of the old notions to get rid of; we 
are still deep in the thralls of old customs 
and old habits of thinking. It requires a 
further shaking up by your reiterated 
demands for justice, aided by the educa- 
tional influence of the satisfactory experi- 
ence of some of the more advanced States 
of the West. There, in those Western 
States, where the vicissitudes of a pioneer 
life gave woman’s help and influence 
recognition at their full value, where she 
developed into a more self-reliant and inde- 
pendent individuality, the scales of preju 
dice have fallen, and reason and justice 
have triumphed. Woman there at last 
occupies her rightful position. 

A condition in our national life is loom- 
jog up just at the present moment, which, 
although seemingly remote from our sub- 
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orld. 


A book to read, 





Order from your Bookseller, Newsdealer, or direct from the Publishers 
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ject, has still a close bearing onit. I 
refer to the threatening, rising tide of an 
imperial policy, a policy of territorial ex- 
pansion, a policy entailing a large stand- 
ing army, continual preparation for war, 
with increased taxation, increased chances 
for corruption and for legalized robbery. 
Its blessing, in short, will be a tearing up 
of our ideal political structure from its 
very foundation, supposed to have been 
laid for eternity by our wise statesmen of 
the last century. It is that immortal act 
of theirs, proclaiming to an expectant 
world the fundamental rights of man, that 
has been so far the star of hope to all who 
felt that justice was not done to them by 
the laws and customs of our society. 

Let me recall to you the words con- 
tained in that inspired document, the 
Declaration of Independence, which are 
the very corner-stone of our liberties, as 
well as of our hopes for women’s equal 
rights: 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. To secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

These are golden words, and on the 
strength of their promise the humblest of 
our citizens, women included, rested their 
firm belief that some time or other full 
justice would be done to their rightful 
demands for improved conditions. 

The ideals expressed through that dec- 
laration of human rights once abandoned 
for ideals of imperialism, we reverse at 





once the direction of the course our sbip 
of State has so far followed, and turn our 
back on all that our forefathers and every 
true Republican thought worth living and 
fighting for, and we enter into the race 
with the Old-World powers for the emolu- 
ments that land-grabbing and dominating 
of the masses will bring to a privileged 
aristocracy. 

I want your voices to aid in strengthen- 
ing the bulwark against that inrushing 
tide which threatens to engulf our ideal 
political structure, and which will shatter 
into atoms your own reasonable hopes for 
absolute equality before the law. I ex- 
pect to be able to convince you of the 
well-grounded reasons for my fear, and of 
the necessity for prompt action on our 
part. The danger is imminent; it is right 
at our door. Let me relate an incident 
that will prove to you the danger. 

On wy late visit to Washington, I meta 
friend in high position, in close proximity 
to the ruling powers. He is a man born 
and bred in the best and purest political 
atmosphere of New England, and whose 
political ideals, to my personal knowledge, 
stood ona plane with those of the men 
who wrote our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, before his exodus to the capitol. [ 
thought him an excellent source of infor- 
mation as to the value of the late news- 
paper reports on the change of the Presi- 
dent’s political ideals. 

Without the slightest reservation, I was 
told by him the following: ‘‘My late trip 
to the West with the Presidential party 
convinced me that the policy of imperial- 
ism must be our policy of the future. The 
people of the great West are almost to a 
man in its favor. The time has evidently 





come for us to enlarge the scope of our 
influence with the great powers of the 
world, Jingoes, and the brawlers and 
sentimentalists among our legislators, have 
proved to be, unconsciously, no doubt, the 
mouthpiece of the spirit of the times, and 
I am now only sorry that the war did not 
last long enough for us to have secured 
the Ladrones, the Carolines, and all the 
rest of the Spanish colonies.” 

Astonished as I was, I could only ob- 
serve that this would necessitate our keep- 
ing a standing army of at least 300,000 
men. He readily assented, adding that 
such an army would be of special benefit 
in absorbing the unruly elements of our 
great nation, and holding in check those 
not absorbed. He further added that a 
limitation of the right of suffrage would 
prove of decided benefit,—would be, in 
fact, a necessity to logically rule over the 
millions of inhabitants of those islands 
not admissible to citizenship on account 
of their mental and economic condition. 
The President, he declared, an original 
peace man like himself, and, like himself, 
originally antagouistic to the jingo ele- 
ment, as well as to the policy of territorial 
expansion, returned from the West as 
fully a convert to imperialism and to all 
its consequences as himself. 

Here you have a revolution in the po- 
litical convictions of two important, high- 
ly intelligent men. At one fell swoop 
they turn from the ideals of Washing- 
tonian democracy to the lowest ideals of 
English Tory aristocracy, but without the 
latter’s historical background. There is 
no other explanation for this change of 
heart but that the surging wave of West- 
ern enthusiasm for territorial expansion 
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Established 1780. 


TRADE -MARK. 


swept these men from their safe moorings. 
We may think what we please about their 
character and political convictions, but 
there is no doubt that these new converts 
to a most unfortunate reactionary policy 
are representatives of a large class which, 
consciously or otherwise, stands ready to 
utilize the natural enthusiasm of the 
masses, aroused by our successes on the 
battle-field, for creating new conditions 
favorable to class privileges of the most 
ominous character. It forebodes a possi- 
ble revolution that will crush out of our 
national life the ideal spark of humanity 
which has been for a hundred years the 
beacon of hope to the oppressed of all na- 
tions. It remains for us, while there is 
yet time, to aid in arousing public opin- 
ion, if possible, so overwhelmingly that 
the politicians at the helm of our govern- 
ment will not dare to go further on that 
perilous path. 

There is no doubt a widespread senti- 
ment among us of compassion for the 
down-trodden, misruled people of the 
world in general, and of the races under 
Spanish domination in particular, as they 
are closer to our hand. I share this sen- 
timent fully; it speaks well for the hearts 
of those harboring it; but our duties 
towards ourselves demand that we do not 
allow this sentiment to run riot, and to 
carry us into sentimentalism dangerous 
to our own national life. Only a strong, 
.well-poised individual can reach out a 
helping hand to the drowning without 
danger of being drawn into the whirlpool 
himself. We are still so far behind our 
ideals for the government of our own peo- 
ple; we are standing still on a ground so 
little solidified, and unable to give reason- 
able support to all the classes of our soci- 
ety, that we cannot afford to enter into 
experiments of a centrifugal policy. 

What do you think would become of 
your call for justice, for equal rights, 
when the very principles of equal rights 
are trampled under foot? The chief ob- 
stacle to a successful issue of our agita- 
tion for your rights under present condi- 
tions of the highest political ideals has 
evidently been the lurking desire with 
our politicians to perpetuate restricted 
suffrage. What expectation for success 
should we have under the proposed aris- 
tocratic arrangement where restricted 
suffrage will be made a principle of gov- 
ernment? Our demands would be buried 
with the demands for justice of millions 
of our suffering people, male and female, 
suffering through already existing legal- 
ized special privileges and monopolies, 
The only rational national policy for our 
country was outlined by Washington, in 
his ‘Farewell Address.”” He proposed a 
policy of self-poise, of independence from 
all entangling uiiiances, of concentration 
on the upbuilding of our civilization to the 
highest standard, serving, thereby, as an 
example to be followed by other nations. 

An outreaching for territorial aggran- 
disement, of the kind we are attempting, 
must bring us into conflicts with the Old- 
World nations, who will be jostling us on 
the same track; but even this would be of 
less harm than the desecration and burial 
of our political ideals laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

A great and powerful nation, occupying, 
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as we do, a compact territory, need have 
no fear of outside wars and invasions, as 
long as it concerns itself with its own af- 
fairs, and observes a liberal policy in its 
intercourse with other people. We have 
got along so far with a standing army of 
20,000 men, and this was our boast. We 
could have got along with half that num- 
ber, or with merely a good police force, if 
honesty and humanity in dealing with our 
Indians had been properly observed. 

In dealing with inferior races, we have 
often tried to be humane, but our inten- 
tions were usually thwarted by dishonest, 
inhuman agents. We do not know how 
to handle decently the few Chinamen that 
come to our shores, and now we are clam- 
oring for millions more of unfortunates, 
far below the Chinese in character and 
civilization, to come between the mill- 
stones of dishonesty and debauchery 
which have ground so remorselessly un- 
der the direction of most of our Indian 
agencies. 

“The best Indian is a dead Indian” 
would soon reécho in Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines. Our government, imperfect as it 
is at present, would become further re- 
moved from the people, and your rights, 
as well as the rights of every humble citi- 
zen, would, on principle, be more and 
more disregarded. In fact, it would be 
_evolution backward towards the condi- 
tions of the Old World, from which we 
tried to escape when crossing the ocean 
for a new world. 

A policy of territorial expansion, as now 
contemplated, must be a policy of degra- 
dation; and it behooves the women, and 
especially the women of Boston, the heart 
and conscience of the country, to proclaim 
loudly their abhorrence of the national 
crime to the commission of which we are 
seemingly tending. 








So much depends upon the purity of the 
blood that by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
many different diseases are cured. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lecture: 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, addres 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








FITCHBURG RAILROAD Fost 


UTE 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 
For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer one. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and asst St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLAnA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including special- 
ists. 
Advanced sad thorough methods of instruction. 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898 
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Suggestive Items 


Christmas Memeutos 


Jones, Mc2uffee & Stratton’s. 





BEAUTIFUL LAMPS AND GLOBES, 
$5 to $25. 

UMBRELLA AND CANE HOLDERS, 
$2 to $60. 

VIENNA RICH COLOR AND GOLD 
VASES and Bun-Bon Trays for dinner- 
table decoration; also Hock Glasses. 

RICH CUT CRYSTAL GLASS—speci- 
mens for table decoration. 

JARDINIERES, with and without ped- 


estals, Minton’s newest; also old blue 
Fitzhugh. 
Rare specimens of MIRZAPOOR 


FAIENCE for cabinet specimens. 

Rare specimens of CYPRUS GLASS 
(called gun metal glass). 

DOULTON-LAMBETH STONE TANK- 
ARDs. 

JOSEPHINENHUTTEN GLASS, rare 
ornamental and useful pieces. 

MADRAS FAIENCE JARDINIERES. 

CHOISY LE ROI VASES. 

TOKONABE PLANT Pots and Pedes- 
tals from Japan. 

MUNICH PAINTINGS ON PORCE- 
LAIN, in Florentine Frames. Artistic 
specimens—costing from one hundred to 
two hundred dollars—no duplicates; also 

GENUINE OLD BLUE DELFT 
PLACQUES, costing from $10 to $75 
each. Artistic under-glaze colors. 

ENGLISH CHINA TETE-A-TETE 
Tea Sets, from Wedgwood and Minton. 

HANDSOME CHINA CHOP SETS, 
$5 to $125. 

MAKUZU PORCELAINS, rare Jap- 
anese productions in under-glaze decora- 
tions. 

CHINA BON-BON BOXES AND 
TRAYS. 

OLD BLUE INDIA CHINA. 
and Sets. 

CARAFES AND DECANTERS. 

CHINA TOBACCO JARS. Wedgwood, 
Doultons, ete. 

PUNCH BOWLS, $5 to $200. 

LIQUER AND TANTALUS SETS. 

RICH CUT GLASSWARE, the superb 
diamond finish. Single pieces, $5 to $160; 
also Table Services complete. 


Pieces 


CUSPADORES, English and India 
China. 
LONDON ANTI-TANNIC TEA IN- 


FUSERS. A desideratum for making a 
cup of tea individually. 25 cts. 

ROYAL WORCESTER NOVELTIES, 
$2 to $120. 

SINGLE DOZENS OF RICH PLATES, 
$5 to $300. Mintons, Doultons, Cauldon, 
India, Crown Derby. 

BOSTON HISTORICAL CHINA 
PLATES and Pitchers. More than 20 
Famous Buildings and Scenes. Dessert 
Plates, $6 per dozen; if gilded, $7.80. 

TETE-A-TETE SETS. 

CHOCOLATE AND COCOA POTS. 
Handsome designs. English, French, and 
Vienna. 

CROTON SETS. Covered Soap, Brush, 
Vase, and Mug. Choice Decorations, $2 
to $8.50. 

SALAD SETS. Doultons, 
Mintons, $10.00 to $75.00. 

CAMPHOR-WOOD CHESTS 
India, 

BEDROOM SETS to harmonize with 
modern decorations, and Chintzes, Car- 
pets, and Wall Papers. Extensive dis- 
play. $3.00 and up to $90.00 per set. 

SALAD OIL AND VINEGAR FLAG- 
ONS, in Porcelain, Faience, and Glass. 

MUGS FOR CHILDREN, extensive 
variety. 

PARIAN STATUARY. In this depart- 
ment we have Busts and Statuettes of 
celebrities—Beethoven, Mozart, Longfel- 
low, Phillips, Sumner, Gladstone, Shake- 
speare, Dickens, Mendelssohn, Grant, 
Lincoln, Andrew, Holmes, Cleveland, 
Collyer, etc. 

CAULDON CHINA FERN POTS, with 
porous linings. 

CHINA BISCUIT JARS. Extensive 
line, all grades, choice decorations. 50 
cts. to $10.00 each. 

ODD PITCHERS, rare shapes and dec- 
orations from Doulton, Cauldon, Wedg- 
wood, Minton, Royal Worcester, Haviland, 
Carlsbad, Hong Kong, and Yokohama. 
Over 400 kinds to choose from, all grades, 
sizes, and values, from low cost to $20 
each. 

BREAD AND MILK SETS, low cost. 
Printed, Enamelled Colors. Also Fine 
China decorations, 

FINE LAMPS, from $3 to $75.00, in- 
cluding the handsome designs from Doul- 
ton, Wedgwood, and the Royal Worcester 
Pottery exclusively for us, mounted here 
with the best American Safety Founts and 
Burners. (Gallery floor.) 

CANDELABRA. Royal Worcester, 
Meissen, and Carlsbad. $15.00 to $120.00 
each. 

BREAD AND BUTTER PLATES 
(5 inch), in choice and costly decorations. 
$1 up to $40. 

PLANT POTS AND PEDESTALS, 
from the moderate cost up to the expen- 
sive large sizes at $150.00. 

CANDLESTICKS. Faience and Porce- 
lain, 100 kinds, all grades. 

DINNER SETS of every grade, from 
the ordinary sets of $10.00 up to the finest 


Chinese, 


from 





decorations at $800.00, imported in ser- 


vices complete or in 

COURSE SETS of exquisite shape and 
decoration, Oyster plates (with deep 
shells), Soup Sets, Fish Sets, Entree Sets, 
Roast Sets, Game Sets, Salad Sets, Pud- 
ding Sets, Ice-Cream Sets, A. D. Coffee 
Sets, etc. 

Many of our decorated patterns are 
what are termed “STOCK PATTERNS,” 
which can be readily matched, being sold 
in sets or parts of sets. 

COFFEES, TEAS, AND MUSTACHE 
COFFEES, sold as single gift pieces, 
comprising an extensive line of the best 
potters. 

BARGAIN TABLES, 25 cts., 50 cts., 
and $1.00, also $2.00, $3.00, and $5.00, on 
which values are much below regular 
prices, to close out lines before stock 
taking. 

Patrons who desire to avoid the rush 
later can have deliveries secured at dates 
desired. 

One price, marked in plain figures, 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


(SEVEN FLOORS.) 


51 to 59 Federal «oe 120 Franklin 

















ONE-SIDED CO-OPERATION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

When men alone are in possession of 
institutions or professions, nothing is 
said of the great benefit to be derived 
from the interchange of ideas which 
would result from the association of both 
men and women But when women have 
possession of institutions, particularly 
those paid by government, great argu- 
ments are put forth to show the neces- 
sity of the codperation of the sexes. An 
illustration may be seen in the following 
extract from a Cleveland paper: 

Director Sargent would remove women 
principals who have gained their situa- 
tions by experience in the lower grades, 
and replace them by inexperienced men 
with larger salaries. 

Louisa SOUTHWORTH. 

Cleveland, O., Dec. 12, 1898. 


SOUTH DAKOTA NOTES. 
Pierre, S. D., Dec. 5, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A press despatch is afloat saying that 
the suffrage amendment was defeated by 
a majority of 4,008. Do not publish these 
figures as the final result. There are 
eleven counties yet to be heard from. We 
cannot hope that the result will be fully 
satisfactory, but we do expect that the 
official statement of the complete returns 
will show a lessening of the adverse num- 
ber. 

The only reports we have seen are those 
sent out by the managing committees of 
the political parties from their State 
headquarters, and, since their disband- 
ment, by the newspapers on their own 
responsibility. The State Board of Elec- 
tion Canvassers will meet on Thursday of 
this week to make the official count. It 
is claimed now that both of the other 
amendments have carried. 

I will wire you the full returns as soon 
as they can be obtained. 

JANE R. BREEDEN. 

A telegram from Mrs. Breeden gives the 
result of the official count as follows: 
Yes, 19,678; No, 22,983; adverse majority, 
3,285. Eight years ago the adverse ma- 
jority was 23,610. 
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A series of temperance vesper meet- 
ings is being held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, under the direction of Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Harris, every Sunday at 3 P. M., 
preceded by a song service at 2.30. Next 
Sunday, Dec. 18, will be White Ribbon 
Day. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and the 
newly elected State W. C. T. U. president, 
Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, will 
speak, and other white ribboners will take 
part. Mrs. Harris will sing. 
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Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 




















against alum. 
Alum baking powders are the 


menacers to at: cttee. 
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The Boston Herald is now devoting 
from two to four editorials a week to 
prove that woman suffrage is ‘‘not a ques- 
tion of burning interest.” If interest in 
the question were extinguished, the 
Herald would not pay so much attention 
to a dead issue. 








Tue Fitchburg Railroad, Hoosac ‘Tunnel 
Route, will sell round trip tickets at 
greatly reduced rates on account of stu- 
dents and others returning to their homes 
at Christmas vacation. Tickets will be 
good going from 14th to 24th of December, 
inclusive, and good for return journey 
until 12th of January, 1899. 











Splendid 
Success. 
Ladies’ 


Winter 
Coats 


Carr's Melton 
35. 


We have had splendid success with 
our importations of genuine Carr’s 
Melton, blue and black, under the 
skilful manipulation of our “Jour” 
tailors, who have moulded the fabric 
into perfect contour, and have fin- 
ished these Ladies’ Winter Coats with 
the same care and exactness as is be- 
stowed upon our Men’s Best Over- 
coats. 

We are enabled to offer these ele- 
gant garments for thirty-five dollars 
because of our large imports ot the 
Melton textures. When made to 
special order by Journeymen Tailors 
they cost nearly double the price we 
offer them for. 


Note : 


Each garment bears the etiquette 
of the Mills attached thereto, viz: 


SOCOM EOE ERE ETHER HEHEHE eee ee eeee® 


Isaac Carr & Co., 
West of England. 


. . 
POOR H RRO teen eee eee eee eeeeeeeee Peeeeee 


Ladies’ Coat Department, 
Four Spacious Elevators. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


BOSTON. 


FOR 


Christmas 


Complete in Every Detail 








TIES ROBES 
MUFFS CAPS 
CAPES GLOVES 
COLLARETTES WRISTERS 


Seal Sacks and Men’s 
Fur-Lined Coats 


In Stock or Made to Order. Latest 
Styles and Best Workmanship. 
Our skins of all kinds are of 
the Best Quality Only. 


Also a full line of 


Xmas Umbrellas 


At Popular Prices 


Geo. L Grit & Son 


404 Washington Street 


THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuaRE.—The attraction for 
the coming week is the domestic drama, 
‘*May Blossom,” one of the great successes 
{ the old Madison Square Theatre, fifteen 

years ago. It was written for that com- 
pany by David Belasco, and after a long 
run in New York, it had its first Boston 
production at the Park Theatre, Oct. 20, 
1884. The scene of action isin and near 
a Virginia seaport town, the time being 
early in the Civil War, and the characters 
types familiar to the domestic life of the 
locality. The story told is very interest 


ing, with well-planned incidents and situ- 
ations. On Monday, Dec. 26, a grand pro- 
duction of **Three Musketeers,”’ 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 








New England Women’s Club. Monday, Dec. 
19,4 P.M. Miss Edith Howes will speak on ‘The 





Consumers’ League.” Club tea at 6,30. 








Mrs. Stetson’s Books 





miss. 


PRICE ° 


WOMEN AND ECONOMICS 


A Study of the Economic Relation Between Men and Women as a 
Factor in Social Evolution 


Women and Economics, by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son, has been upon the market now for about six months. 
It was published with the idea that it would prove itself to 
be authoritative in the subject of which it treats,—the 
book that no one who cared for the subject could afford to 
In general, it has to do with making women bet- 
ter citizens,—not less useful as housekeepers and cooks, 
but much more useful as mothers and as social factors. 
The reception of the book has been even better than we 
expected. To those who have read it, it has seemed, of all 
the books of the season, the one indispensable book. 


. $1.50 





For sale everywhere. 


IN THIS OUR WORLD 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


16mo, cloth, ornamental, gilt top, with a photogravure frontispiece from 
a recent photograph 

Mr. Howells, writing in Harper’s Weekly, has called Mrs. 
Stetson’s verse the best civic satire which America has: 
produced since The Biglow Papers. 
the verve, the deep moral earnestness, and the delightful 
humor and extraordinary talent for satire which she dis- 
plays in these poems have hardly been surpassed. 


PRICE . 
Descriptive circulars on application 


Certainly the vigor, 


‘ $1.25 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY ° 


BOSTON 
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Furs 





SEAL, HUDSON BAY 


Mme SOO 


SEAL SACQUES 


(TO ORDER) 


to $250. 
SABLES, AMERICAN 


SABLES and BLACK MARTEN our Secialti es. 


All Furs sold by correct names, guaranteed as rep- 


resented and marked in plain figures. 





KAKAS BROS., 


34 Bedford St. 





= 





No other floor covering is comparable to the 
Oriental Rug. Age lessens neither its beauty, 
nor its value. Indeed, age, as with a master- 
piece of art, rather enhances its value. Time 
gives to the Oriental Rug a mellowness and 
richness of color, a sheen or delicate silken tone, 
which age imparts to no other fabric Antique 
Rugs are much sought, not simply because they 
are old, but because of this exquisite touch with 
which Old Father Time embellishes them. 

We are making an unusual display of these 
goods, and for a few days are giving (in our 
carpet department, on the fourth floor) a special 
exhibit which will surprise those who visit it for 
the first time. We have devoted a large space to 


Antique Persians. 
Feregans, 


Kazaks, 
Mossouls, Etc. 


$5.00 to 





Anent Oriental Rugs. 


them, and the goods are hung in such a way as to 
show them, with the assistance of electric lights, 
to great advantage. Those who are fond of these 
goods, or of any beautiful fabric display, will find 
this a rare attraction. To such it presents many 
characteristics of a fine picture gallery. 

To introduce and advertise this comparatively 
new | department, we are making a SPECIAL 
SALE for the next ten days, and are making 
prices fully 33 per ct. below the usual retail 
prices of corresponding goods. Visitors will find 
the prices marked on each piece in plain figures. 
and they will find the values simply UNAP- 
PROACHABLE. The collection embraces 


Fine Silk Rugs, 
Bokharas, 


Carabaghs, 
Daghestans, Etc. 


This lot includes ajfuli{line of-halijrunners, carpet sizes, parlor rugs, etc., at prices ranging from 


$225.00 


The same qualities are now}jselling in this,city at prices jrom 810.00 to $350.00. 


Houghton & Dutton . 


* 
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